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Art. I. The - pee of the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, in 
the Irish, and in the Imperial Parliament. Edited by his Son. 
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wr that cherishes or venerates the * sanctus amor 

patria,” who that feels or does homage to great powers 
of eloquence exerted in the worthiest of causes, or who that 
has ever commiserated the sufferings of our sister-island, and 
has appreciated the efforts of her advocates and the glories of 
her ornaments, can fail to be interested in the name of 
GratrTan, and thankful for the memorials of his career ? 
They must all applaud the diligence and the pious affection 
of his son, who has here collected and presented to them the 


speeches of his illustrious parent, accompanied by a short ,..@.2. 


biographical memoir. Long, indeed, has this gentleman 
occupied a considerable space in the public attention; and 
his vast talents and unintermitted labors intitle him toa high 
rank among those whose lives have been honorable and bene- 
ficial to mankind The recorded services of such men are 
the most unperishable monuments that can be raised to their 
honor by the gratitude of their survivors. 

Henry Grattan was born in 1746 at Dublin, for which city 
his father was a representative. He was educated at that 
University, but in 1767 entered as a student of the Middle 
Temple; and, while prosecuting his studies there, he fre- 
quently attended the debates in the British parliament. He 
is said to have been peculiarly struck with the masculine 
vigor of Lord Chatham’s eloquence; and those who amuse 


themselves with fanciful analogies have imagined a sort of 


affinity between the style and character of these great speakers. 
He certainly was, however, peculiarly studious of that shining 
orator ; he frequently took down in writing entire speeches as 
they were pronounced ; and there is now extant, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Grattan, a speech of this celebrated statesman 
which is not to be found in any printed collection. Among 
the contemporaries with whom Mr. G. set out in life, were 


Mr. Macaulay Boyd, (one of the supposed authors of Junius, ) 
Rev. JuNE, 1822. I and 
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and Mr., afterward Judge Day; for the latter of whom he 
entertained an affection which grew with his years, and was 
extinguished only with hisydeath. 

In 1772, Mr. Grattan was called to the Irish bar ; and he 
was then living in familiar intercourse with the many distin- 
guished individuals who formed the gay, the polished, and 
the intellectual circle of-his native metropolis. Among these 
were Mr. Parker Bushe, Mr. Flood, Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
and Dr. Marlay, afterward Bishop of Waterford; and, in 
concert with Mr. Ilood, he wrote several jeur desprit in 
ridicule of Lord Townsend’s. bon vivant administration, 
which were inserted in a collection called Baratariana. The 
friendship, however, which was nearest to his heart, the 


purest satisfaction of his life, and afterward the subject of its. 


most tender and pleasing recollections, was that of the ac- 
complished Lord Charlemont. It was at the house of this 
nobleman that the patriotic band who delivered Ireland were 
wont to assemble; and it was through his influence that, 
in 1775, Mr. Grattan was returned to parliament for the town 
of Charlemont. In 1790, he was elected for the city of 
Dublin: in 1800, he was chosen for Wicklow, to oppose 
the Union: in 1805, he came into the Imperial parliament 
for Malton; and in 1806 he was re-elected for his native city, 
and sat for that place in the several parliaments summoned in 
1807, 1813, 1818, and 1820. On the accession of his 
present Majesty, he came over to take his seat, contrary to 
the advice of his physicians and the remonstrances of his 
friends, his health being then in an alarming state. The 
project which filled his soul and animated its expiring efforts 
was the Catholic question: but he had tasked his strength 
beyond his powers of physical endurance. As he could not 
bear a journey by land, he went by water from Liverpool to 
London in a canal-barge, emptied of its lumber, and hung 
round with garden-mats. In this manner, for six days, he 
sat up in a chair without moving, sustained by his anxiety to 
bear with his last breath his testimony to the holy cause of 
religious tolerance, and to perform his last duty to his 
country. After much suffering, however, he expired a few 
days subsequently to his arrival in London, on the 4th of June, 
1820; thus finishing, bya species of political martyrdom, a 
patriotic and honorable course of public service. 

His private life well corresponded with the purity of his 
public conduct; and an interesting simplicity was manifested 


in his character, not unlike that which was the charm and. 


ornament of the domestic retirement of Mr. Fox. He loved 
to “ forget the statesman in the friend.” On the subjects 
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that accidentally arise in social converse, philosophy, poetry, 
and politics, he was equally pleasing and instructive; every 
topic being illumined with the bright though softened rays of 
that power rful intellect, which was ‘alike capable of elucidating 
the most perplexed and adorning the simplest matters on 
which it touched. When play ful, he delighted the young; 
and when grave, even age itself was improved by bis ex- 
perience. His private conversations were replete with the 
purest morality, for he was never the momentary apologist of 
vice or profligacy. An instinctive innate horror of every 
thing low or corrupt, a religious devotion to public and pri- 
vate principle, from a rooted conviction that both were in- 
separably entwined together in their ethical relations, and a 
contempt for money, (the surest indication of a lively sensi- 
bility to the wants and sufferings of others,) were the chief out- 
lines of his domestic character and habits. ‘ His life,’ says 
his son, ‘ was one continued, gentle, moral lesson. It was im-_ 
possible in his society not to become enamoured of virtue.’ 

Thus lived and thus died a man whom every age does not 
witness. Never was an individual exposed to the stormy 
elements of political strife, who experienced more of the pro- 
verbial levity of the people ; — of that people whose political 
and moral depression he deplored, and devoted his whole life 
to ameliorate. He was the object of their fondest idolatry on 
one day ; — in the next, rejected and despised. In 1798, he 
was denounced as the enemy to his country ; — afterward, he 
was deified as the strenuous assertor of the constitution ; — 
again he was traduced as the betrayer of the civil liberties of 
Ireland ; — in 1812, he was elected by the unanimous voice 
of the people ; — and in 1818 he was almost stoned to death 
in the midst of his native city. 

For the honor of England, never insensible to native or to 
foreign worth, his death was universally mourned, and the 
sighs of the great and the good were mingled over his grave. 
Every individual, from the highest to the lowest, seemed to 
feel as if he had been deprived of a friend and a father ; the 
interest of the sad solemnities was deepened by the unosten- 
tatious attendance at his funeral of all who were elevated in 
rank or ennobled by talent; and the warmest of his political 
opponents joined in the procession, as if solicitous to bury in 
his tomb the passing animosities and contentions of the hour. 
The spot of earth dedicated to his mortal remains adjoined 
that which incloses the ashes of Pitt and of Fox: ‘ Atgui. 
hec sunt indicia solida et expressa ; hec signa probitatis, rion 

Sucata forensi specie, sed domesticis inusta notis veritatis.” Cie. 


Orat. pro Plancio. 
I2 Concern- 
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Concerning the character of Mr. Grattan’s eloquence, a 
greater variety of opinion may be fairly indulged, ‘than the 
uniform and consenting feelings of mankind will suffer us to 
entertain of the manly and undeviating rectitude of his public 
career. ‘Though not liable to all the exceptions, which sound 
criticism and correct taste may justly make against that which 
is called the Irish school, his mode of speaking was far from 
being untinctured by its faults. His best and most popular 
harangues may be said to be a string of antitheses; and he 
appeared more solicitous to produce effect by strong and 
pointed sentences, than by continuous and systematic reason- 
ing. We certainly perceive, and to a great degree we feel, in 
this extraordinary orator, a style glowing, animated, and 
enthusiastic: — but at the same time we find it incongruous, 
and not formed according to the best taste; nearly all the mem- 
bers of the composition being equally labored and expanded, 
without any due selection or subordination of parts. He is 
cng too epigrammatic, and his manner wants variety. 

here is an eloquence far beyond this sort ; — the eloquence 
of reason, and of Fox : — which, conscious (as it were) of its 
native might, threw off when it started on its gigantic race all 
the trappings and ornament of a vulgar rhetoric, as incum- 
brances to its career. This was not the oratory of Grattan. 
He did not trust himself, like the Athenian, to the athletic 
and invincible strength of unadorned argument: but, infected 
with the prevailing taste of his countrymen, he could not re- 
sist the temptations which a figurative and metaphorical dic- 
tion holds out to ardent and impassioned minds. We must 
add, also, the unconquerable love of point and antithesis, to 
which we have already made a passing allusion. It was this 
fault, which is hardly redeemed by a world of beauties, that 
imparted what may be called a mannerism to his mode 
of speaking that, on many occasions, counteracted the 
strength and impetuosity of his reasoning, and left the ear 
tired and sated with a ceaseless jingle of epigram and sen- 
tences. In early life, however, he was uninfected with this 
species of bad rhetoric; which grew on him towards the close 
of his career. 

It is much to be lamented that scarcely a memorial exists 
of Mr. Grattan’s first speeches, which are pre-eminently the 
best: but the true criterion of their excellence is manifest 
in the benefit which they were instrumental in effecting for 
Ireland.. With respect to that country, it may be said of him 
as it was said of Augustus with respect to Rome, ‘* Latentiam 
invenit, marmoream reliquit.” Ireland, before the time of | 
Mr. Grattan, had scarcely a merchant, a manufacturer, or a 
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name of note in literature: — the desart was planted by his 
hands. It is not easy, also, to imagine.a more critical con- 
juncture than that in which he first appeared on the stormy 
theatre of Irish politics: which then exhibited, on one side, 
violence and power, —on the other, servitude and sedition; 
—a series of disgraceful alternations between exorbitant 
authority,. sullen submission, secret repinings, and open 
rebellion. | 

Undoubtedly, no small part of these evils arose from the 
popery-laws ; — the professed object of which was to reduce 
the Catholics to the condition of a miserable and despised 
race, without property and without education, and bound to 
the rest of the community by no ties of sympathy, no bond of, 
common interest, no motives of affection. They divided the 
nation into two distinct bodies, one of which was to possess 
all the franchises, all the property, and all the education. 
Violence of conquest and tyranny of regulation, unintermitted 
for nearly a hundred years, had gradually reduced the people 
to a degraded mob, without estimation themselves, and hold- 
ing in no estimation the rank and influence of others. To 
palliate these disorders, Mr. Grattan, and the few who ac- 
corded with his views of policy, exerted themselves to raise 
an interest of property and education among them, and to 
hold out to them the animating expectation of participating in 
the benefits of a constitution, ** which,” as Mr. Burke some- 
where observes, * is not made for great, general, and pro- 
scriptive exclusions.” 
_ Having entered on his career with the most ardent resolu- 
tions to restore the independence of Ireland, Mr.G. introduced 
hiscelebrated Declaration of Irish Rights, the first step towards 
the recovery of that legislative power of which the country 
had been deprived for centuries. His great speech on this 
occasion was delivered on the 9th of April, 1790, and it is 
said to have been electrical in its effect. That the subject of 
it may be better apprehended, we must be permitted to make 
a few preliminary observations. | 

The right of lreland to make laws was first invaded by the 
10th Henry VII. in a parliament held before the deputy, Sir 
Edward Poynings: which enacted that no parliament should 
sit in Ireland without a certificate, under the great seal, of the 
acts that were to be passed; that they should be affirmed in 
England by the King in council ; and that his licence to sum- 
mona parliament must be obtained under the great seal of 
England. ‘Thus the English Privy Council acquired the right 
of altering or suppressing acts of the Irish legislature, which 
consequently was deprived of the power to originate, alter, or’ 
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amend. Ireland lost, moreover, her judicial rights. Against 
this usurpation, Molyneux’ protested in his celebrated “ Case 
of Ireland,” which was burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. The English House of Lords, however, persisted 
In reversing on appeal the decrees of the House of Lords 
in Ireland; and the disputes on this memorable subject at 
last gave rise to the declaratory act, 6 Geo. I., stating that 
Ireland was a subordinate and dependant kingdom; that the 
King, Lords, and Commons of England had power to make 
laws to bind Ireland; that the House of Lords of Ireland 
had no jurisdiction; and that all proceedings before that 
court were void. Although the Irish nation sullenly and re- 
luctantly yielded, the spirit of the times began to awaken, and 
the arming of the Volunteers gave weight and efficacy to their 
remonstrances. ‘They had extorted a free trade from Great 
Britain; and many circumstances conspired to rouse them to 
a sense of their condition, and to an ardent aspiration after 


their rights. ‘These circumstances are well introduced by 
Mr. Grattan : 


‘ If this nation,’ said he, ‘ after the death-wound given to her 
freedom, had fallen on her knees in anguish, and besought the 
Almighty to frame an occasion in which a weak and injured 
people might recover their rights, prayer could not have asked, 
nor God have furnished, a moment more opportune for the restor- 
ation of liberty, than this, in which I have the honour to address 

ou. : 

: ‘ England now smarts under the lesson of the American war ; 
the doctrine of Imperial legislature she feels to be pernicious ; the 
revenues and monopolies annexed to it she has found to be unten- 
able; she lost the power to enforce it; her enemies are a host, 
pouring =e her from all quarters of the earth ; her armies are dis- 
persed ; the sea is not hers; she has no minister, no ally, no ad- 
miral, none in whom she long confides, and no general whom she 
has not disgraced; the balance of her fate is in the hands of 
Ireland; you are not only her last connection, you are the only 
nation in Europe that is not her enemy. Besides, there does, of 
late, a certain damp and spurious supineness overcast her arms and 
councils, miraculous as that vigour which has lately inspired 
yours ;—for with you every thing is the reverse ; never was there 
a parliament in Ireland so possessed of the confidence of the 
people; you are the greatest political assembly now sitting in the 
world ; you are at the head of an immense army ; nor do we only 
possess an unconquerable force, but a certain unquenchable public 
fire, which has touched all ranks of men like a visitation. 

‘ Turn to the growth and spring of your country, and behold and 
admire it; where do you find a nation who, upon whatever con- 
cerns the rights of mankind, expresses herself with more truth or 
force, perspicuity or justice? not the set phrase of scholastic 
men, not the tame unreality of court-addresses, not the-vulgar 
raving 
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raving of a rabble, but the genuine speech of liberty, and the un- 
sophisticated oratory of ‘a free nation. , 

‘ See her military ardour, expressed not only in 40,000 men, 
conducted by instinct as they were raised by inspiration, but mani- 
fested in the zeal and promptitude of every young member of the 
growing community. Let corruption tremble; let the enemy, 
foreign or domestic, tremble ; but let the friends of liberty rejoice 
at these means of safety and this hour of redemption. Yes; there 
does exist an enlightened sense of rights, a young appetite for 
freedom, a solid strength, and a rapid fire, which not only put a 
declaration of right within your power, but put it out of your 
power to decline one. Eighteen counties are at your bar; they 
stand there with the compact of Henry, with the charter of John, 
and with all the passions of the people. ‘« Our lives are at your 
service, but our liberties, we received them from God; we will not 
resign them to man.” ’ 


The peroration of this exquisite piece of oratory is singu- 
larly powerful : 


‘ There is no policy left for Great Britain but to cherish the re- 
mains of her empire, and do justice to a country who is determined 
to do justice to herself, certain that she gives nothing equal 
to what she received from us when we gave her Ireland. 

‘ With regard to this country, England must resort to the free 
principles of government, and must forget that legislative power 
which she has exercised to do mischief to herself; she must go 
back to freedom, which, as it is the foundation of her constitution, 
so is it the main pillar of her empire ; it is not merely the connec- 
tion of the crown, it is a constitutional annexation, an alliance of 
liberty, which is the true meaning and mystery of the sisterhood, 
and will make both countries one arm and one soul, replenishing 
from time to time, in their immortal connection, the vital spirit of 
law and liberty from the lamp of each other’s light; thus com- 
bined by the ties of common interest, equal trade and equal liberty, 
the constitution of both countries may become immortal, a new 
and milder empire may arise from the errors of the old, and the 
British nation assume once more her natural station — the head of 
mankind. 

‘ That there are precedents against us I allow — acts of power 
I would call them, not precedents; and I answer the English 
pleading such precedents, as they answered their kings when they 
urged precedents against the liberty of England, such things are 
the weakness of the times ; the tyranny of one side, the feebleness 
of the other, the law of neither; we will not be bound by them ; 
or rather, in the words of the declaration of right, “ no doing 
judgment, proceeding, or any wise to the contrary, shall be 
brought into precedent or example.” Do not then tolerate a 
power — the power of the British parliament over this land, which 
has no foundation in utility or necessity, or empire, or the laws of 
England, or the laws of Ireland, or the Jaws of nature, or the laws 
of God, — do not suffer it to have a duration in your mind, . 
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‘ Do not tolerate that power which blasted you for a century, 
that power which shattered your loom, banished your manu fac- 
tures, dishonoured your peerage, and stopped the growth of your 
people ; do not, I say, be bribed by an export of woollen, or an 
import of sugar, and permit that power which has thus withered 
the land to remain in your country and have existence in your 
pusillanimity. 

‘ Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a surviving 
hope in the fears of Ireland ; do not send the people to their own 
resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals of justice and the high - 
court of parliament; neither imagine that, by any formation of 
apology, you can palliate such a commission to your hearts, still 
less to your children, who will sting you with their curses in your 
grave for having interposed between them and their Maker, rob- 
bing them of an immense occasion, and losing an opportunity 
which you did not create, and can never restore. 

‘ Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age of 
thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, commercial re- 
dress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian stop at liberty, 

Jand observe,—that here the principal men among us fell into 
eS ws ‘mifhic trances of gratitude, — they were awed by a weak ministry, 
_ env Nand bribed by an empty treasury,—and when liberty was 
R within their grasp, and the temple opened her folding doors, and 
the arms of the people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged 
and encouraged them on, that they fell down, and were prostituted 

at the threshold. 

‘ I might, as a constituent, come to your bar, and demand my 
liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of the land and their 
violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, by the arms, in- 
spiration, and providence of the present moment, tell us the rule 
by which we shall go, — assert the law of Ireland, — declare the 
liberty of the land. | 

‘ I will not be answered by a public lie, in the shape of an 
amendment; neither, speaking for the subjects’ freedom, am I to 
hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, in this our 
island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the air of liberty. 
I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition to break your chain, 
and contemplate your glory. I never will be satisfied so long as 
the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain 
clanking to his rags: he may be naked, he shall not be in iron; 
and I do see the time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declar- . 
ation is planted ; and though great men should apostatize, yet the 
cause will live ; and though the public speaker should die, yet the 
immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the 
breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will not die with 
the prophet but survive him.’ 


The great Irish patriots of that day had indeed undertaken 
an arduous enterprize. ‘They did not, however, faint by the 
way-side, but proceeded with temper and with firmness. 
While Mr. Grattan was attacking the supremacy of the British 
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parliament, Mr. Flood and Mr. Yelverton (afterward Lord 
Avonmore) attacked the law of Poynings; Mr. Gervase Bushe 
assailed the perpetual Mutiny Bul;.and Mr. Gardiner and 
Sir Hercules Langrishe opposed the Penal Code. The plans 
of the political campaign were laid at Charlemont- House. 

Ireland is chiefly indebted, however, to her Volunteers for 
the celebrated revolution of 1782, though various gther causes 
had their share in it; such as the losses of Great Britain in 
America, and the irresolution, weakness, and subsequent dis- 
solution of Lord North’s administration, which hastened it 
onwards. ‘The Fox-party then came into power, and, as the 
first act of the new ministry, the Duke of Portland was sent 
to Ireland: when, by way of amendment to the address, 
Mr. Grattan moved a declaration of right, which was unani- 
mously carried. ‘The exordium of his speech on that occa- 
sion is so affectingly solemn, that we cannot abstain from 
extracting it. It is not, indeed, secure from criticism, for 
the characteristic habits of Mr. Grattan’s style frequently ap- 
pear in it : — but who can stop to make petty exceptions to § 
rapid and impetuous eloquence, pranauaeed on one of the 
most awful and interesting subjects that can affect the dignity, 
the happiness, or the destiny of man ? 


‘ Tam now to address a free people: ages have passed away, 
and this is the first moment in which you could be distinguished 
by that appellation. 

‘ I have spoken on the subject of your liberty so often, that I 
have nothing to add, and have only to admire by what heaven- 
directed steps you have proceeded until the whole faculty of the 
nation is braced up to the act of her own deliverance. 

‘I found Ireland on her knees, I watched over her with an 
eternal solicitude; I have traced her progress from injuries to 
arms, and from arms to cera Spirit of Swift! spirit of Moly- 
neux! your genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation ! in that 
new character I hail her! and bowing to her august presence, I 
say, Esto perpetua ! 

‘ She is no longer a wretched colony, returning thanks to her 
governor for his rapine, and to her king for his oppression ; nor is 
she now a squabbling, fretful sectary, perplexing her little wits, 
and firing her furious statutes with bigotry, sophistry, disabilities, 
and death, to transmit to posterity insignificance and war. 

‘ Look to the rest of Europe, and contemplate yourself, and be 
satisfied. Holland lives on the memory of past achievements ; 
Sweden has lost her liberty ; England had sullied her great name 
by an attempt to enslave her colonies. You are the only people, 
— you, of the nations in Europe, are now the only people who 
excite admiration, and in your present conduct you not only ex- 
ceed the present generation, but you equal the past. I am not 
afraid to turn back and look antiquity in the face: the Revolution, 
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— that great event, whether you call it ancient or modern I know 
not, was tarnished with bigotry: the great deliverer (for such [ 
must ever call the Prince of Nassau,) was blemished with oppres- 
sion; he assented to, he was forced to assent to acts which deprived 
the Catholics of religious, and all the Irish of civil and commercial 
rights, though the Irish were the only subjects in these islands 
who had fought in his defence. But you have sought liberty 
on her own principle: see the Presbyterians of Bangor petition 
for the freedom of the Catholics of Munster. You, with difficul- 
ties innumerable, with dangers not a few, have done what your an- 
cestors wished, but could not accomplish; and what your posterity 
may preserve, but will never equal: you have moulded the jarring 
elements of your country into a nation, and have rivalled those 
great and ancient commonwealths, whom you were taught -to 
admire, and among whom you are now to be recorded: in this 
proceeding you had not the advantages which were common to 
other great countries ; no monuments, no trophies, none of those 
outward and visible signs of greatness, such as inspire mankind and 
connect the ambition of the age which is coming on with the ex- 
ample of that going off, and forms the descent and concatenation 
of glory: no; you have not had any great act recorded among all 
your misfortunes, nor have you one public tomb to assemble the 
crowd, and speak to the living the language of integrity and 
freedom. 

‘ Your historians did not supply the want of monuments ; on the 
contrary, these narrators of your misfortunes, who should have felt 
for your wrongs, and have punished your oppressors with oppres- 
sion’s natural scourges, the moral indignation of history, com- 
promised with public villany and trembled; they excited your 
violence, they suppressed your provocation, and wrote in the chain 
which entrammelled their country. I am come to break that chain, 
and I congratulate my country, who, without any of the advan- 
tages I speak of, going forth as it were with nothing but a stone 
and a sling, and what oppression could not take away, the favour 
of Heaven, accomplished her own redemption, and left you no- 
thing to add and every thing to admire.’ 


We could have wished that no memorial existed of the 
memorable dispute between Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood, on 
the subject of the Repeal of the Declaratory Act. ‘The con- 
troversy was, in fact, merely verbal: but the invective of 
Mr. Grattan, though not unprovoked, was unmeasured in 
satire, poignancy, and bitterness. ‘The disputants were in 
after-life reconciled; and it is to be lamented that even a 
transient cloud lowered over two eminent men, engaged in 
the sacred cause of their country’s deliverance. 

It is by his exertions in behalf of the Irish Catholics, that 
Mr. Grattan has formed the most lasting monument of his 
greatness. Never was perseverance in effecting a great object 
of policy and justice more steadily, and, we may add, more 

beautifully 
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beautifully exhibited. The great law of Christian tolerance 
and religious charity seemed the inexorable rule of Mr. 
Grattan’s political life: —but it is disgraceful to an age 
abounding in the mature fruits of literature and philosophy, 
to state that, down to 1782, the Catholics had no rights of 
property and education. The bill which enabled them to ac- 
quire lands by purchase, grant, descent, devise, &c., restored 
them to the free exercise of their religion, secured them from 
the confiscation of their houses and property, and removed 
their disabilities as to education, was first carried (without a 
division) in that year. 

Thus slowly do the vain prejudices of man fade before the 
increasing lights of reason and humanity ! — but the progress 
of better opinions, though tardy and impeded, is at length 
mighty and irresistible. In the present state of enlightened 
feeling, it will be difficult to believe (what is strictly true) 
that, when the Catholic question was first introduced into the 
Irish House, Mr. Grattan and Mr. Dennis Browne, who sup- 
ported it, could scarcely obtain a hearing. The petition of 
the Catholic body was even ignominiously rejected; and it is 
said that Sir Henry Harstonge actually carried it down to the 
bar, and kicked it out of the House. These difficulties, how- 
ever, were as resting places only to the victorious progress of 
Mr. Grattan’s exertions. It was his uniform opinion, — 
almost a part of the constitutional frame of his mind, — that 
the fate of Ireland as an independent nation hung on that 
decision; and that the constitution could not be upheld 
unless all classes and ranks were interested in its conserv- 
ation. — His labours were not consecrated only by the justice 
of his cause: —he succeeded in his pious struggle for the 
rights of religion and humanity. Concessions to the Catholics 
went pari passu with the free trade and independence of the 
country; and never was political prophecy so literally verified 
as his celebrated exclamation, frequently remembered since 
it was uttered, — “* The day you reject the Catholic question, 
that day you vote the Union.” 

In the Imperial parliament, he repeatedly introduced that 
question, and on one occasion nearly triumphed in carrying it. 
He spoke also on other topics of moment: — the Orders in 
Council; the Walcheren expedition ; Irish tithes; the Irish 
Convention-act; and the war with Bonaparte in 1815; and 
at these times he was heard with the most respectful attention. 
Indeed, his venerable age, his long life consecrated to the 
advantage and happiness of his country, and the eminence 
which he had so early acquired and so long retained, could 
not but secure to him from the urbanity of the first assembly 
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in the world a silent and patient audience : —but the peculiar 
character of his eloquence suffered much in being transplanted 
from its kindred soil, where it had been nurtured by local as- 


_sociations which now had no existence. Its habitual warmth; 


its tone of high moral indignation and virtuous contempt, 
which struck so forcibly on the chords of national sympathy, 
when he hurled his invectives against those venal and corrupt 
parasites of the Castle by whom Ireland was blighted as by 
locusts, had no longer the same exciting causes to call them 
into play. Of a settled country, secure in its recognized 
privileges, and having rather to defend those privileges than 
to struggle for their acquisition, the popular eloquence is 
principally of a sedater and more subdued description; and 
principles being too thoroughly established to be called into 
doubt, or exposed to jeopardy, the usual controversies turn 
on questions which chiefly require accuracy of detail and just- 
ness of reasoning. Hence it was that, in the English House 
of Commons, the strong and vehement though frequently dis- 


jointed and abrupt sententiousness of Mr. Grattan had little 


effect, beyond that of rareness and singularity. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Grattan was at variance with 
many of the Whig-party in parliament, on the question of a 


war with Bonaparte after the violation of the treaty of Elba; 


and it is also to be observed that one of the most powerful 
orators of modern times, his friend and countryman, Mr. 
Plunket, was fighting by his side on that important occasion. 
Having stated the real question to be whether we should go 
to war when our allies were assembled, or when they should 
be dispersed, Mr. Grattan thus proceeded in his speech: 


‘ Sir, the French government is war ; it is a stratocracy, elec- 
tive, aggressive, and predatory ; her armies live to fight, and fight 
to live; their constitution is essentially war, and the object of that 
war, the conquest of Europe. What such a person as Buonaparte 
at the head of such a constitution will do, you may judge by what 
he has done; and, first, he took possession of the greater part of 
Europe ; he made his son King of Rome; he made his son-in-law 
Viceroy of Italy ; he made his brother King of Holland ; he made 
his brother-in-law King of Naples; he imprisoned the King of 
Spain ; he banished the Regent of Portugal, and formed his plan 
to take possession of the crown of England ; England had checked 
his designs ; her trident had stirred up his empire from its found- 
ation; he complained of her tyranny at sea; but it was her power 
at sea which arrested his tyranny at land; the navy of England 
saved Europe. Knowing this, he knew the conquest of England 
became necessary for the accomplishment of the conquest of 
Europe, and the destruction of her marine necessary for the con- 
guest of England. Accordingly, besides raising an army of 60,000 
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men for the invasion of England, he applied himself to the de- 
struction of her commerce, the foundation of her naval power. In 
pursuit of this object, and on his plan of a western empire, he con- 
ceived, and in part executed, the design of consigning to plunder 
and destruction the vast regions of Russia; he quits the genial 
clime of the temperate zone ; he bursts through the narrow limits 
of an immense empire; he abandons comfort and security, and he 
hurries to the pole, to hazard them all, and with them the com- 

anions of his victories, and the fame and fruits of his crimes and 
his talents, on a speculation of leaving in Europe, throughout the 
whole of its extent, no one free or independent nation: to oppose 
this huge conception of mischief and despotism, the great potentate 
of the north from his gloomy recesses advances to defend, against 
the voracity of ambition, the sterility of his empire. Ambition is 
omnivorous, it feasts on famine and sheds tons of blood, that it 
may starve in ice, in order to commit a robbery on desolation. 
The power of the north, I say, joins another prince, whom Buon- 
aparte had deprived of almost the whole of his authority, the King 
of Prussia ; and then another potentate, whom Buonaparte had de- 
prived of a principal part of his dominions, the Emperor of 
Austria. These three powers, physical causes, final justice, the 
influence of your victories in Spain and Portugal, and the spirit 
given to Europe by the achievements and renown of your great 
commander *, together with the precipitation of his own ambition, 
combine to accomplish his destruction. Buonaparte is conquer- 
ed; he who said, ‘‘I will be like the Most High ;” he who smote 
the nations with a continual stroke; this short-lived son of the 
morning, Lucifer, falls, and the earth is at rest; the phantom of 
royalty passes on to nothing, and the three kings to the gates of 
Paris; there they stand, the late victims of his ambition, and now 
the disposers of his destiny, and the masters of his empire; with- 
out provocation he had gone to their countries with fire and sword ; 
with the greatest provocation they come to his country with life 
and liberty; they do an act unparalleled in the annals of history, 
such as nor envy, nor time, nor malice, nor prejudice, nor ingrati- 
tude can efface; they give to his subjects liberty, and to himself life » 
and royalty. This is greater than conquest! The present race must 
confess their virtues, and ages to come must crown their monuments, 
and place them above heroes and kings in glory everlasting. 

‘ When Buonaparte states that the conditions of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau are not performed, he forgets one of them, namely, 
the condition by which he lives. It is very true there was a mixture 
of policy and prudence in this measure ; but it was a great act of 
magnanimity notwithstanding, and it is not in Providence to turn 
such an act to your disadvantage. With respect to the other 
act, the mercy shown to his people, I have underrated it ; the 
allies did not give liberty to France, they enabled her to give 
a constitution to herself, a better constitution than that which, 
with much laboriousness, and circumspection, and deliberation, 
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and procrastination, the philosopher fabricated, when the Jacobins' 


trampled down the flimsy work, murdered the vain philosophers, 
drove out. the crazy reformers, and remained masters of the field 
in the triumph of superior anarchy and confusion ; better than that, 
I say, which the Jacobin destroyed, better than that which he after- 
wards formed, with some method in his madness, and more madness 
in his method ; with such a horror of power, that in his plan of a 
constitution, he left outa government, and with so many wheels, that 
— thing was in movement, and nothing in concert, so that the 
m 


ine took fire from its own velocity ; in the midst of death and 


mirth, with images emblematic of the public disorder, goddesses 
of reason turned fool, and of liberty turned fury: at length the 
French found their advantages in adopting the sober and unaf- 
fected security of King, Lords, and Commons, on the idea of 
that form of government which your ancestors procured by their 
firmness, and maintained by their discretion. The people had at- 
tempted to give the French liberty, and failed; the wise men (so 
her philosophers called themselves) had attempted to give liberty 
to France, and had failed; it remained for the extraordinary des- 
tiny of the French, to receive their free constitution from kings. 
This constitution Buonaparte has destroyed, together with the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, and having broken both, desires your con- 
fidence ; Russia confided, and was deceived ; Austria confided, and 
was deceived. Have we forgotten the treaty of Luneville, and his 


abominable conduct to the- Swiss? Spain and other nations of: 


Europe confided, and all were deceived. During the whole of this 
time, he was charging on England the continuation of the war, 
while he was, with uniform and universal perfidy, breaking his own 
treaties of peace, for the purpose of renewing the war, to end it in 
what was worse than war itself, — his conquest of Europe.’ 


We have quoted this passage because it exhibits in a 
limited compass the excellences and defects of Mr. Grattan’s 
oratory. In contradiction to the ordinary progress by which 
the fire of imagination becomes cool with advancing years, it 
should seem from this specimen that he allowed it a more un- 
bridled career as he drew nearer to the verge of his political 
and his natural existence. ‘The aberrations of the human in- 
tellect naturally resemble each other; and when we were 
reading, in the speech of which we have just extracted a part, 
‘of heaven and earth being set adrift from one another,’ and 
‘ making God Almighty a tolerated alien in his own creation,’ 
we were forcibly reminded, by the extravagant mysticism of 
the passage, of one of the flights of the Della Crusca school of 
poetry, where the poet makes 





“‘ the Creator blush to see 
How horrible his works can be.” 


We now close this article; which we have conscientiously 


lengthened, from a conviction that even our frail and perish- 
able 
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able pages ought to assist in upholding ‘the. just fame of a: 
great and good man. Such persons, who are equally the or- 
naments of public and private life, ought not to be penuriously: 
praised. ‘To Mr. Grattan, making due allowance for the 
imperfections of our common nature, we sincerely believe. 
that the words of one of the most philosophical poets of 
antiquity may be strictly applied, and we know not whether 
human panegyric can go beyond them: 


“ Compositum jus fasque animi, sanctosque recessus 
Mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto.” 


— | 











Art. II. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 
Vol. II. For the Years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820. With 
Twenty-five Engravings. 8vo. pp. 572. 18s. Boards. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Hurst and Co. London. 1821. 


yor the originality and the accuracy of information which 
characterize the records of this Society, the public are 
perhaps indebted, at least in some measure, to the cautious ° 
tardiness with which the volumes are prepared for the press. 
The present, like its precursors, bears testimony to the virtue 
of selection and trituration: but the undiminished pressure of 
claims on our attention compels us to report its materials 
with our accustomed brevity. 

Observations on the Anatomy of the Orang Outang. By 
Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill, Liverpool.— The subject of these 
observations was a young female Orang, of the African or 
Black species, which was brought to Europe by the late 
Captain Payne, and died at Liverpool. From the natives of 
Gaboon, Captain Payne received information respecting the 
natural history of this animal, which accords with the recitals 
of Dampier, Battel, Bosman, &c., though they were long sus- 
pected of exaggeration. ‘The circumstance, in particular, of 
its carrying off Negro girls, and detaining them for years in 
captivity, was distinctly stated, and has been recently and 
pointedly averred by gentlemen who have lived in Western 
Africa. 

From the confusion which has prevailed in various descrip- 
tions and figures of the Orang Outang, and from the interest- 
ing history of the present specimen, Dr. Traill was induced, 
in conjunction with his friend Dr. Vose, a zealous and skilful 


- anatomist, to devote some leisure-hours to the examination of 


its external appearance and internal structure. Camper, 
Cuvier, and others, had indicated some of the more prominent 
differences of organization between this species and the human 

subject ; 
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subject; and Dr. Traill, in consequence of minute and patient 
investigation, has considerably multiplied the points of dis- 
similarity: but these we cannot enumerate without transcrib- 
ing large portions of his paper. He has likewise occasionally 
noticed in what respects of conformation the Orang agrees 
with or differs from the Baboon. 


* On reviewing,’ says he, ‘ the structure of the organs of re- 
spiration, of the tongue and larynx, there does not appear any 
reason why the Orang Outang should not speak. The organiz- 

ation, as far as we can judge, seems perfect ; yet this animal, ac- 
cording to the best evidence, has never been known to make any 
attempt at articulate sounds. Indeed, in this respect it seems in- 
ferior to several other animals, which have been taught to imitate 
and repeat words or sentences. If animal organization were alone 


necessary to speech, the Orang Outang, from its striking approach | 


to man, ought to possess this faculty in an eminent degree. We 
must, therefore, refer its deficiency in this respect not to corpo- 
real but to mental peculiarities. It would be, perhaps, extremely 
difficult to point out the exact boundary between human intellect 
and the faculties of the lower animals ; but one grand distinction 
peculiar to the human species is the possession of that intellectual 
power, by metaphysicians denominated abstraction. As the ex- 
pression of ideas by arbitrary sounds implies the exercise of this 
faculty, which does not seem granted to the brute creation, it may 
not be going too far to conclude, that the want of speech in the 
Orang and other animals, with a corporeal organization so similar 
to that of man, is wholly to be attributed to the absence of the 
faculty of abstraction.’ 


We are aware that Dr. Traill is by no means singular in 
asserting the analogous structure of the organs of voice in 
man and the Orang Outang: but the cause of the incom- 
petency of the latter to articulate words may possibly be that 
the air, as it issues from the larynx, is distributed into the 
hyothyroidian sacs; so that, whenever these animals cry, the 
sacs are inflated, and then emptied, and the mouth is not 
supplied with the sounds which its different. parts might 


otherwise contribute to.enunciate. At all events, we cannot: 


implicitly adopt the Doctor’s theory as a satisfactory solution 


of the problem: both because the conduct of several of the. 


inferior animals, especially as they advance in life, and acquire 
knowlege from experience, appears to be occasionally regu- 
lated by processes of generalization and abstraction ; and 


cause children and women, not particularly addicted to. 
abstract trains of reasoning, will often enunciate more smoothly : 


and freely than the most profound metaphysician. The mere 
-physical act of human speech, when the organs are perfect, 
seems to result from imitation; and, while we admit on the 
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one hand that both oral and written language are greatly in- 
debied for their copiousness and energies to the superior 
wers of abstraction with which our species is endowed, we 
ought not to deny, on the other, that our inductions and 
judgments derive precision and extension from the use of 
conversation, and our appeals to the recorded wisdom of ages. 
From the very decided propensity to imitate human actions 
and gestures, which is inherent in the monkey-tribes, we can- 
not doubt that they would acquire the faculty of articulatin 
sounds, at least to a certain degree, if they were provided with 
a complete apparatus for the purpose; and, although the 


‘defect of the speaking instrument may have eluded the search 


of anatomy, it may nevertheless exist, and be ultimately trace- 
able to some very simple cause. 
: On the Connection between the Primitive Forms of Crystals, 
and the Number of their Axes of Double Refraction. By 
David Brewster, LL.D., &c.— The ingenious author of this 
paper, who has devoted much of his penetrating attention to 
the optical: structure of minerals, in the course of his re- 
searches ascertained certain relations between the primitive 
nucleus of crystals and their number of axes of double re- 
fraction; and these he has here very distinctly stated, in a 
tabular form, with the few exceptions to which they are liable. 
‘ When I had examined,’ says he, ‘ the greater number of 
those. bodies whose primitive nucleus was known, I had the 
satisfaction of observing that all the crystals with one azis 
arranged themselves under a certain series of primitive forms; 
and that those with two azes arranged themselves under 
another series ; while the remaining primitive forms were oc- 
cupied by those crystals whose doubly refracting forces were 
in equilibrio bythe combined action of three equal and rec- 
tangular axes. According to these principles, the first class 
of primitive forms, or crystals with one axis, exhibit the 
rhomboid, with an obtuse summit; the second class, or 
crystals with two. axes, assume certain modifications of the 
prism, with a varying base, but reducible to nine definitions, 
which ‘are here enumerated ; and‘the third class, or crystals 
with three axes, are comprized in the cube, .the regular 
octohedron, and the rhomboidal dodecahedron. Availing 
himself of the correctness of these general views, Dr. Brewster 
proceeds to shew that various crystals, of which the primitive 
forms had not been hitherto determined, may now be classed 
in some of the preceding divisions ;. and their primitive form 
either deduced from, or approximated by, an examination of 
those that are secondary. i % 

Description of a Species of Delphinus, whtch appears to be 
new. By the late George Montagu, Ksq.—From the head 
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and a few of the teeth only having been preserved, Mr, 
Montagu’s description is very imperfect: but, if we might 
hazard a conjecture grounded on his. cautious observations; 
we should be mica to pronounce the specimen in question 
ta be synonymous with the Delphinus Rostratis of Cuvier, as 
described in the 19th volume of the Annales du Muséum. We 
concur, however, with the late venerable author in the remark 
that. much obscurity still hangs over the history of the 
Delphini ; and systematical writers have, perhaps, laid too 
much stress on the number and characters of the teeth, which 
seem liable to vary even in individuals of the same species. 

_ Observations on the Mineralogy of the Neighbourhood of 
Cork. By the Rev. John Fleming, D.D., &c. — These an- 
notations apply to the greywacké, lime-stone, and clay-slate 
strata, with their subordinate members, constituting a series 
of transition-formation in the south of Ireland. In the grey- 
wacké, or, as some would term it, sand-stone of the inde- 
pendent coal-formation, are found impressions of ‘certain 
dicotyledonous plants, and in some places bivalve shells, but 
too much incorporated with the rock to exhibit their peculiar 
characters. ‘The lime-stone, which is universally used for 
building, and is sometimes polished as a marble, includes 
various remains of testaceous mollusca, several of which have 
been figured and descfibed by Sowerby, in his Mineral Con- 
chology. Subordinate to this compact lime-stone, and in the 
form of a thick bed, or of large irregularly shaped masses, 
occurs common compact dolomite, or magnesian lime-stone, 
containing groups of crystals of brown or pearl spar, quartz, 
&c. * In some of the larger druses, crystals of amethyst have 
been found of considerable size and beauty: Some of these 
have exceeded two inches in diameter, and four inches in 
length. In one place, close by the marshy banks of the river, 
and near the town, the best crystals have been found; but in 
consequence of a dispute between the King and the proprie- 
tor of the soil, with respect to the right of search, all access 
to the cavity is prevented.’ The rocks of clay-slate aré 
situated to the south of the preceding, and, though variable in 
texture and aspect, occasionally afford quarries for roofing 
slate, black chalk, and wavellite. This last-mentioned satkeaial 
substance, which is somewhat rare, was pointed out and 
described by Dr. Fitton; and Dr. Fleming has added a few 
particulars: but he entreats the indulgence of the Society 
towards his hurried survey, being aware that they ‘ do not 
attach much value to mail-coach mineralogical observations.’ 
The rapidity of Irish driving seems even to have jostled his 
associations of noun and verb into an unconformable condition; 
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as, for example, ‘ Neither this oval form, nor the oblique 
osition of the valves of the terebratulee, arise from any bruise, 
- is quite natural.’ — ‘ The character of the rocks are well 
exhibited.” —‘ The appearances which the wavellite of this 
place exhibit,’ &c. , 
Mineralogical Notices and Observations. By the Rev. 
Thomas Macknight, D.D.— These memoranda will prove 
serviceable to the geological traveller who may be desirous of 
making the grand tour of the Scotish Highlands, by indicating 
various interesting localities of the primitive formations ; such 
as the junctions of the age and gneiss, the slate-repository 
of Balahulish, the rocks which overlie the great mica-slate 
formation, &c. Of Cairngouram, more commonly written 
and pronounced Cazrngoram, producing a stone now used for 


seals and other purposes, the _— particulars may not be 
unacceptable even to the general reader : 


‘ The great mass of this magnificent and extensive range, 
whose summit appears little inferior to Ben-Nevis in height, is 
composed of granite, in general uncovered with soil, and unac- 
companied with other rocks ; but containing a rich store of the 
precious stones, so well known by the name of the mountain, 
where they are found in veins and drusy cavities, associated 
chiefly with rock-crystal: of which, indeed, for the most part, they 
are only varieties of different colours, as yellowish-white, clove- 
brown, or brownish-black, &c. Accordingly, in traversing this 
range, for a considerable distance, I had an opportunity of verify- 
ing Professor Jameson’s conjecture respecting the original repo- 
sitory of the Scotch topaz.* I was shewn a number of places, 
where the crystals had been extracted from the rock by means of 
blowing and the pick-axe, &c.; and could observe many openings 
in the rocky fronts, where, if at all accessible, the adventurous 
searcher would, it is likely, find his labour and risk amply repaid, 
by valuable treasures of the same kind. 

‘ We can, therefore, now easily understand, how the topaz of 
Aberdeenshire (for a particular description of which I must refer 
to Mr. Jameson’s paper already quoted) has so often been found, 
as well as amethyst, and precious beryl, in the alluvial soil. The 
fact, however, I believe, is, that by far the greater number of 
these gems are gathered among the debris of the granite rocks, 
in the beds or ravines of the small streams which issue from the 
mountains in this district. Those who employ themselves in 
searching for the stones pay the proprietors a small rent for the 
liberty of searching. The part of the range which lies to the 
east, and is called Ben-Aven, is at present reckoned the most pro- 
ductive ; yielding the proprietor, 1 was told, about 150/. or 200/. 
a-year. What is properly called Cairngouram, opposite to Avie- 
more, and skirted on the north by the extensive woods of Rothie- 
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murchus; has now been so completely stripped of its products in 
the ordinary track of examination, that a mere traveller, - limited 
in time, has little chance of meeting with specimens of much value ; 
but the people in the neighbourhood have always a number to 
offer for sale. : 

‘ The granite of Cairngouram consists chiefly of quartz and 
felspar, both compact and crystallized; the mica occurs but 
sparingly. In some places, the materials of the rock appear to be 
disposed in layers or strata; almost horizontal. I remarked, that, 
perhaps, there are few instances in which a mineral substance, 
spread over so great an extent of surface, exhibits so little variety 
of oryctognostic character, as the granite of this range. Speci- 
mens collected at the distance of several miles can often scarcely 
be distinguished from each other, by the nature or appearance of 
their constituent parts. If the zealous mineralogist could submit 
to spend days in traversing the dreary untrodden regions and to 
pass his nights among the bare rocks of Cairngouram, there is little 
doubt that his toil and patience would be rewarded, by the dis- 
covery of many valuable gems and curious minerals.’ 


Additional Observations on the Coal-Field of Clackmannan- 
shire, and a Description of the absolute Shape or Form of the 
Coal-Fields in Great Britain. By Robert Bald, F.R.S. E. 
&c. — Many of these statements will be best understood by 
references to the plates: but others require no such illustra- 
tion; and they all derive importance from the nature of the 
subject, and from the consideration of their practical useful- 
ness, or from the curious information which they convey. 

Of the antient and the more recent beds of alluvial mat- 
ter, which form the uppermost strata of the Clackmannanshire 
coal-field, it is not a little remarkable that the former, which 
‘is the most elevated, and nearest to the hills, is destitute of 
organic remains, although the coal immediately under it ex- 
hibits them in abundance, as do the later alluvia of the Forth 
and Devon. It is also worthy of notice that the older depo- 
sition, which is of a very miscellaneous character, being com- 
posed of clay, sand, large smooth and rounded stones, and 
gravel, involves fragments of all the strata found in the coal- 
field, but preserving their sharp angles, and bearing no marks 
of attrition, although of a comparatively soft texture. ‘These 
alluvial investments are of very various depths, from a few 
inches to many fathoms. In the more recent coverings, are 
found trunks and branches of large trees; beds of sand, con- 
taining sea-shells, particularly a variety of oyster much larger 
than any now known to exist in the Forth; horns of the 
stag; and large bones, probably belonging to some of the 
cetaceous animals : 


‘ There is one remark regarding the stratification deserving par- 
ticular attention, which 1s, that the immediate stratum or pave- 
ment 
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ment on which the beds of coal rest, is almost without exception 
a greyish-black rock ‘or fire-clay, which, when made into bricks, 
strongly resists the eifects of fire. This fire-clay is found from 
the thickness of the tenth of an inch to several fathoms. Inno 
instance have I seen the coal incline to contact with any other of 
the strata, excepting where the coal was intersected with numerous 
slips and dislocations: and this particular observation I have found 
to hold, in all the coal-fields I have examined in Great Britain. 
When this fire-clay is of any considerable thickness, it abounds 
with the remains of the vegetable kingdom, with a few kidney- 
shaped pieces of clay-iron-stone.’ 

The partings, as they are technically called, or foliaceous 
dissepiments, which mark the separation of the various strata, 
usually consist of clay, or sand. Having defined the bearings 
and accidents of the coal-strata of the Clackmannan district, 
and particularly their saddle or mantle-shaped disposition, 
Mr. Bald adverts to the prevalence of red sand-stone in the 
field ; which, as it has by some been mistaken for the old red 
sand-stone of the Wernerians, he terms blush-coloured. 

As the following rule may prove of essential service to coal- 
miners in general, we give it all the publicity of our circulation: 

‘With regard to slips in coal-fields, we find that there is a 
general law connected with them as to the position of the dis- 
located strata, which is this: when a slip is met with in the course 
of working the mines, —if, when looking at it, the vertical line 
of the slip or fissure forms an acute angle with the line of the 
pavement upon which the observer stands, we are certain that the 
strata are dislocated, or thrown downwards upon the other side of 
the fissure. When the angle is 90°, or a right angle, it is alto- 
gether uncertain whether the dislocation throws up or down on 
the opposite side of the slip. When dikes intersect the strata, 
they generally only separate the strata the width of the dike, 
without any dislocation either up or down ; so that if a coal is in- 
tercepted by a dike, it is found again, by running a mine directly 
forward, corresponding to the angle or inclination of the coal with 
the horizon.’ 


In the remarkable coal-field at Johnstone, near Paisley, the 
upper stratum of rock is compact green-stone, more than 
100 feet in thickness; and this is followed by a few fathoms 
of alternating and soft sand-stone and clay: under which, in 
one place, are not fewer than ten beds of coal, lying immedi- 
ately above one another, with a few thin divisions of dark- 
coloured indurated clay. These coal-beds are 100 feet in 
thickness, presenting a mass of combustible matter which is 
scarcely paralleled in the annals of mining. 

At Brora, in the county of Sutherland, the coal is com- 
pletely insulated, and borders on mountains of red granite, 
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jying under a few beds of dark-coloured slate-clay, ferruginous 


Jime-stone, and indurated clay, mixed with lime and lime- 


stones; including a profusion of organic remains, particularly 
large cornua ammonis, belemnites, bivalve shells, and fossil 
wood. ‘The coal, in burning, emits the odour of rotten wood. 

Another peculiarity in the history of our coal-fields is a 
stratum of thirty feet thick, at the Castle-hill, near Dudley, 
in Staffordshire ; where the coal strata exhibit an example of 
the inverted basin-shape, the reverse of the general position, 
which is more or less that of a regular basin, or segments of 
that form. 

Account of some Sand-stone Petrifactions found near Edin- 
burgh. By the Rev. James Grierson, M.D. — Dr. G. here 
describes three fragments of trunks of trees, the largest of 
which measured three feet ten inches in circumference, at its 
thickest extremity: but they do not materially differ from 
numerous other specimens that might be quoted. ‘The author 
ingeniously attempts to account for their origin on the prin- 
ciple of the chemical solution of the siliceous particles, and 
the escape of the vegetable elements in a gaseous form; and 
this view of the subject, as we have more than once hinted, is 
at least as conceivable as the ordinary doctrine of the mecha- 
nical substitution of the mineral for the vegetable molecules, 
although this last is sanctioned by the weighty and vener- 
able name of Hatiy :— now, alas! no longer a living name. 

Description of the Simia Sagulata, or, Jacketed Monkey. 
By Dr. Traill.— The specific characters of this addition to 
the catalogue of Simize are, * head black and bearded ; tail 
not prehensile, thickly set with black hairs, claviform; body 
below black ; back well clothed with an ochry-coloured fur.’ 
The general aspect of the animal somewhat resembles that of 
S. Beelzebub, or the Preacher Monkey: but the form of the 
tail and the colouring of the upper parts are different. It is 
a native of the forests of Demarara. Nothing is said of its 
manners. 

Description of a New Species of Felis from Guyana. By the 
Same. — This is another non-descript quadruped, from the 
same region of the world, and has been denominated Felis 
Unicolor, or Spotless Cat, from the uniformity of its colour. 
Its specific definition is, ‘ Cat with a long tail; the whole 
body spotless, and of a clear reddish-brown colour.” In 

eneral appearance it approaches to the Puma ; from which, 
ciao, it differs in various respects. It resides in the deep 
recesses of the forests, climbs trees to prey on birds, monkeys, 
&c., and will even boldly attack the large quadrupeds. 
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On the Water Rail. By the Rev. John Fleming, D.D. &c. 
— As the Water Rail is not often observed, and has been by 
many very imperfectly described, Dr. Fleming’s indications, 
which are minute and accurate, may contribute to obviate 
future mistakes. — The Doctor having thrice met with this 
species in the winter-season, it probably remains with us 
during the whole year. 

An Account of the Change of Plumage exhibited by many 
Species of Female Birds, at an advanced Period of Life ; in- 
tended as a Supplement to Mr. John Hunter’s Memoir upon that 
Subject, in the Philosophical Transactions. By John Butler, 
F.L.S. Surgeon to the South Devon Militia. — From Mr. 
Butler’s induction of well authenticated cases, we are war- 
ranted to infer that the common domestic hen, as well as 
other female gallinaceous fowls, and probably many more, 
mssume in an advanced age in a greater or less degree the 
plumage and physiognomy of the male; that they then cease 
to breed ; that they do not long survive this critical period ; 


and that the transmutation in question, so far from being 


monstrous or. anomalous, is probably a regular stage in the 
constitutional progress of their existence. uture observation 
and experiment may possibly corroborate these conclusions. 
In the mean time, Mr. Butler seems to have ascertained that 
the domestic fowl may live fifteen or twenty years; though it 
usually falls a sacrifice to political economy long before that 
period, and is therefore very seldom seen arrayed in the 
decorations of the male. 

Account of some Fossil Remains of the Beaver, (Castor 
Fiber, L.) found in Perthshire and Berwickshire, proving that 
that Animal was formerly a Native of Scotland. By the Se- 
cretary. — Two passages, one in the Leges Wallice and the 
other in the Jtinerarium Cambrie of Giraldus de Barri, have 
more than once been quoted in testimony of the former ex- 
istence of the Beaver in Wales; and the Welsh and Gaelic 
appellations of this quadruped, which have obviously the 
same etymology, and denote the Broad-tailed Otter, together 
with the assertion of Boethius, have also been cited in support 
of its quondam residence in Scotland. More satisfactory 
evidence of the latter fact has now occurred, the skeletons: of 
two Beavers having been dug up, the one in Perthshire and 
the other in Berwickshire, both in the neighbourhood of 
former marshes. ‘The circumstances are minutely recorded 
by Mr. Neill. 

On the Rocks of Sandside, in Caithness. By Professor 
Jameson. — The purport of this paper is to shew that the 
syenites, granites, nena sand-stones, and aaa” 
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of the district described, pass into one another, and are. 
therefore to be regarded as of contemporaneous formation. 


The geological phznomenon of the transition of quartz, or 
sand-stone, into highly crystallized granite-rock, is either of 
rare occurrence or has been seldom noticed. 

Geognosy of East Lothian.* By the Same. — In his in- 
troduction to this contribution, the learned President some- 
what loosely, in our apprehension, classes gravel and peat 
among the alluvial rocks. As the transition-series of strata in 
East Lothian had been previously described by a member of 
the Society, the Professor passes to the consideration of the 
secondary rocks, and limits his present range of inquiry to 
the red sand-stone; a deposit which constitutes a consider- 
able portion of the county, and which, where its junctions 
can be observed, is found to rest on transition-rocks, and to 
be covered by the coal-formation. Its associate members are 
varieties of the trap-series, and lime-stone, of which the cha- 
racters, positions, and bearings, are carefully particularized. 
The trap-rocks occasionally contain amethyst, either imbedded 
or in the form of veins, red and white zeolites, and jaspers, of 
various descriptions. Along the coast are extensive and in- 
teresting displays of trap-conglomerate, which is sometimes 
quarried for oven-stones. ‘The structure of the sand-stone 
beds is often apparently irregular and capricious: but, ac- 
cording to the author, most of the puzzling appearances 
vanish when we consider the dips and directions as belong- 
ing not to different strata, but to the structure of a stratum, 
or series: of rocks, composed of distinct concretions. — The 
insulated conical hill, called North Berwick Law, composed of 
trap-conglomerate, amygdaloid, and clink-stone porphyry: is 
presumed not to overlie the sand-stone, but to rise through it, 
and to form the upper portion of a huge imbedded mass, 


Account of the Effects of the Juice of the Papaw Tree (Carica 


Papaya), in intenerating Butcher’s Meat. By the Jate Dr. 
Holder. — The marked action of the juice of this tree on the 
consistency of the muscular fibre, and on the fibrin of the 
blood, is a fact well known to the inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
who daily avail themselves of it in their cookery. Unless 
cautiously applied, however, the effect is too powerful; and the 
tlesh may be rendered sufficiently tender by simply suspend- 
ing it for some time to the boughs of the tree. ‘The induced 


relaxation of the muscular fibre seems to be independent of 


the putrefactive process, which, however, it has a tendency 
4o promote and accelerate. Although the,fruit is used by all 
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ranks with impunity, the juice obtained by incision into. the 
tree, and taken internally, produces the same effect on the 
living animal as when applied externally to a dead one: but 
the quality, on which this property depends, appears to be 
readily volatilized. by heat. ! , 

Account of the Travelled Stone near Castle Stuart, Inverness- 
shire. By Thomas Lauder Dick, Esq. — The transportation 
of a mass of conglomerate rock, supposed to weigh about 
eight tons, to 260 yards from its former position, and inde- 
pendently of human aid, may at first be deemed hardly cre- 
dible: but the fact in the present instance is perfectly well 
attested, and the circumstances by which it is explained are 
not inadequate to the effect; for the immense sheet of ice in 
which it was enveloped had rendered it buoyant, and. its 
movement was aided by the retiring tide and a concurrent 
hurricane. 

Abstract of a Paper on the Scale of Being, and particularly 
on Organization and the Living Principle. By John Camp- 
bell, Esq. — Without plunging into the darkest recesses of 
metaphysical speculation, we cannot pursue the train of argu- 
mentation which is suggested by this short abstract. Suffice 
it to mention that the author labors to prove the existence of 
a living principle, independent of organization and of the 
human soul; a principle which we may recognize in the 
vegetable kingdom, destined to regulate the functions of which 
the organs have been rendered susceptible, and to vanish with 
the extinction of mere animal existence. Is this principle, 
then, we may ask, spiritual? and, if so, does it originate and 
perish with the formation and dissolution of every organized 
being? Are a soul and a living principle, and capacity of 
vital functions, all distinctly impressed on the rudiments of 
every animal, when in the form of an almost imperceptible 
speck of matter? or, if not, at what other stage of the living 


being are they superinduced on the organic elements ?— Of 


many questions, however, as of many books, there is no end. 
On the Nutrition of Cuticle, Nails, Hair, Feathers, and 
Plants. By H. Dewar, M.D., &c. — Much of philosophical 
conception and masterly writing is evinced in this memoir ; 
and we perfectly agree with the author in thinking that the 
nutrition of the parts in question cannot, in fairness, be ex- 
plained on the commonly received notions of circulation; be- 
cause, in the laws of capillary action, limits are prescribed to 
the tenuity of the sanguiferous vessels; and in hair, feathers, 
&c. or at least in a great proportion of their extent, no vessels 
whatever are discernible, Again, the position that these 
parts are mere secretions is equally untenable ; for, sia a 
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hair beconies grey, the change does not in the first’ instance 
take place at the root, and then gradually ascend, but occurs 
simultaneously over the whole length. Besides, to. hairs ‘of 
all descriptions a maximum of growth is assigned, anda par- 
ticular constitution, which they do not pass. | 


‘ We cannot suppose that the case is different with the nails of 
the fingers and toes. We are never told that those personages in 
the East who preserve the nails of the fingers without paring re- 
ceive a constant accession to the length of these organs during the 
whole of their lives. Indeed, we find that, when the paring of the 
nails of the toes is utterly neglected, although their length’ be- 
comes inconvenient, it reaches a ne plus ultra. In these particu- 
lars, therefore, the nutrition of hair, nails, and feathers, must be 
concluded to obey similar laws. 

‘ The only question which remains is, how can we suppose the 
nutriment to be conveyed to all the parts of these organs? The 
answer which I return to this question is, that this matter is sent 


to the parts by vaporization, and appropriated by hygrometric at- 


traction. The halitus is maintained, and prevented from escaping 
by various circumstances. 

‘ In some of these organs, it is kept up by the close apposition 
of all their parts to organs which are pervaded by flowing liquids. 
This is the case with the cuticle and the nails, which lie flat upon 
the cutis vera. 

‘ In those organs which are connected with the body by a 
minute area, such as hairs and feathers, the halitus is retained 
partly by hygrometric attraction, and partly by the close enve- 
lope afforded by their own most superficial stratum. These two 
properties bear an inverse proportion to one another; where the 
one is in a small degree, the other makes up for the deficiency, by 
being in itself more considerable. The sum-total of retentive 
powers of moisture thus possessed may not be strictly equal in 
all, but proportioned to the degree of adaptation of the different 
substances to circumstances of external condition. 

‘ We are, therefore, to conceive, on the whole, that there is in 
the interior of all such organs a constant dampness without any 
flowing liquidity ; and that this dampness contributes to the trans- 
mission of all nutritious impregnations ; in the same manner in 
which we find, that the presence of moisture promotes the evolu- 
tion of those exhalations which announce to the sense of smell 
certain differences of character in the properties of different 
animal substances. The quantities of matter thus conveyed must 
be more minute than those which pass in the state of blood. But 
the transmission is constant; the assimilating functions of the 
nourished parts are always active; and we are not authorized to 
pronounce on the maximum of the proportion which is taken 
from the transmitted substance for the purpose of assimilation. 

‘ The structure, though thus open, must not be conceived to be 
indeterminate. ‘There are passages of various qualities, through 
some of which the halitus is conveyed more readily, and — 
others 
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others less. ‘These passages differ not only in width, but in the 
eonstitution of their parietes, both with respect to hygrometric 
properties, and to the degree and kind of their assimilating power. 
In short, we are warranted to conceive a nutrition to go on in this 
manner with as exquisite niceness and as rich variety, as by means 
of circulating liquids. Here, however, we must stop. he par- 
ticular laws by which the ultimate minutie of the process are ac- 
complished elude our inquiry. But they are not more mysterious 
in the epidermis, in nails, in hair, and in feathers, on the doctrine 
which I have ventured to advance, than in the organs in which the 
circulating apparatus is traced in the most satisfactory manner. 

‘ This doctrine, it is obvious, may be also called into the aid of 
the physiology of insects and of that of plants. ‘To many of the 
latter, it will be found indispensably requisite; as, for example, 
those of the class Cryptogamia, and more especially the tribe of 
lichens.’ 


A similar principle may be applied to the case of various 
animals and plants, wholly immersed in fluids; and in which 
any propulsion of fluids, in the way of circulation, remains 
to be proved. 

Observations on the Genus Picus of Linnaeus, with Descrip- 
tions of two New Species from the Interior of Brazil. By 
William Swainson, F.L.S. — A highly commendable zeal for 
the prosecution of natural science induced Mr. Swainson to 
explore the remote regions of Brazil, and the public have 
already reaped much interesting knowlege from his labors. 
The.two additions, which he here contributes to the marked 
family of Pici, are denominated Chrysosternus, or the Golden- 
‘breasted, and Braziliensis, or Brazilian Woodpecker. ‘The 
former, which is banded with whitish streaks, has the sides of 
the head, the neck, and the breast, gold-yellow, and the 
crown of the head and the throat black. It was observed in 
the arid tracts of table-land, in the Sertem, or inland county 
of Bahia. Unlike the rest of its tribe, it utters a short plain- 
tive cry, while flying, and frequently perches on stunted trees. 
The Brazilian species is olive above, tawny beneath, with 
transverse black strie; the upper part of the head is sub- 
crested and red, and the sides shaded with olive, yellow, and 
red. It inhabits the same situation as the former. 

Descriptions of several new or rare Native Plants, found in 
Scotland, chiefly by the late Mr. George Don of Forfar. By 
David Don. — The species to which this title refers are 
Veronica Setigera, Poa Stricta, Poa Leptostachya, Chorophyl- 
lum Aromaticum, Orobus Tenuifolius, Lychnis Alpina, and 
Potentilla Opaca. — 

On the Rocky Mountain-Sheep of the Americans. By Pro- 
fessor Jameson. — The animal in question seems to belong to 
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a genus intermediate between that of the sheep and of the 
goat. As it yields excellent wool, and resides in a climate 
somewhat analogous to our own, it is proposed to have some 
living specimens sent over to Scotland, for breeding. | 
On the Bed of the German Ocean, or North Sea. By 
Robert Stevenson, Esq. Civil Engineer. — Having consider- 
ably enlarged the sphere of his personal observations since his 
last communication on the same subject, Mr. S. comes forwards 
with fresh arguments in support of his general doctrine that 
the waste of the lands, being conveyed by rivers into the 
ocean, must necessarily contribute in the lapse of ages’ to 
elevate its bed. - Hence encroachments of the water on the 
land, in various directions: but the proofs exhibited in the 
present paper are principally deduced from the extensive 
sand-banks in different parts of the North Sea. In various 
districts of our coasts, however, indubitable vestiges occur of 
the waters of the sea having considerably receded from their 
antient elevation; and Mr. Stevenson himself notices the 
banks of the Forth, near Alloa, as an example of such a re- 
trocession, which is not very satisfactorily explained on his 
own hypothesis. With regard, again, to the distribution of 
the surplus water, occasioned by the accumulation of debris at. 
the bottom of the ocean, he seems to feel conscious that: he 
can derive little aid from the doctrine of evaporation, because 
it may be met by the countervailing doctrine of condensation. 
He is, however, at no loss to make an honorable retreat. 


‘ Another view has been suggested as applicable to the distri- 
bution of the surplus waters produced by the gradual filling up of 
the bed of the ocean. These waters, in place of being elevated 
in any sensible degree, may be naturally disposed to find their level 
in the great polar basons, or oblate portions of the surface of the 

lobe which are known to exist next the poles. The oblate figure 
of the earth at the poles makes these imaginary points the nearest 
to the centre of the earth, and consequently, with regard to level, 
they are also the lowest. It therefore appears to follow, that any 
filling up of the bed of the sea near the equator, or at a distance 
from the poles, will have the effect of promoting the retiring of 
the surplus waters to the polar regions by their own gravity while 
the centrifugal force occasioned by the earth’s diurnal motion, 
will prevent their being farther removed from the equator, without 
a corresponding elevation of the waters in the great polar basons. 

‘ In this manner, such an accumulation of water may, at a 
former period of time, have taken place at the then poles of the 
globe, as to have altered the position of these points, and given 
rise to the flood or temporary general overflowing of the waters 
over the earth’s surface, producing a change in the beds of the 
seas or oceans of former times. In this way may have been Pas 
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duced many of the phenomena observable in the crust of the 
earth, which are otherwise with much difficulty accounted for. 

‘ Of what has now been advanced, regarding the waste of the 
land by the operations of the sea, it will be proper toynotice, that 
much consists with my own personal observation. The conse- 
quences of this process must be the deposition of debris, and a 
tendency to raise the bottom of the ocean, and produce a propor- 
tional e:evation of the water. With regard, however, to the dis- 
tribution of the surplus water that is produced, what I have now 
said is offered with much deference, in hopes that some one better 
qualified than myself will turn his attention to this curious subject.’ 


Additional Observations on the Connection between the Pri- 
mitive Forms of Minerals and the Number of their Axes of 
‘Double Refraction. By David Brewster, LL.D., &c.— These 
supplementary observations and tables confirm the correctness 
of Dr. Brewster’s deductions, exhibit their accordance with 
the mineralogical arrangement of crystals by Mohs, and indi- 
cate the primitive forms of minerals and crystals which the 
Doctor had determined from their optical structure. 

An Account of some of the Cryptogamous Plants of Devonshire. 
By Robert Kaye Greville, Esq. — This list of plants, and the 
annotations, are equally creditable to Mr. Greville’s diligence 
and skill: but, without greatly exceeding our limitations, we 
cannot encounter the various particulars which they suggest. 

Account of a Beluga, or White Whale, killed in the Frith of 
Forth. By Dr. Barclay and Mr. Neill. — The latter of these 
gentlemen details the external appearances of the animal, and 
Dr. Barclay gives its internal structure as far as it could be 
ascertained in the putrid state of the carcass. ‘To persons 
who are strangers to the natural history of this Dolphin, we 
would recommend De la Cépeéde’s interesting account of it, 
in conjunction with Dr. Barclay’s observations. 

Description of a New Species of Fucus, found in Devonshire. 
By R. K. Greville, Esq. M.W.S.— For this recent addition 
to the British Fuci, the public are indebted to Mrs. Griffiths, 
a lady who has devoted much of her attention and leisure to 
the study of cryptogamous botany, and who discovered this 
plant on Waldon rocks, ‘Torbay, 14th February, 1820. It is 
denominated Fucus Devoniensis, and is thus defined: ‘ Frond 
cartilaginous, nerveless, dichotomous; branches linear, entire, 
rounded at the apices; tubercles spherical, situated at the 
apices, and immersed.’ 

On the British Species of the Genus Beroe. By Dr. Fleming, 
of Flisk.— The Doctor states that he found, in a pool in 
the Frith of Tay, an exhausted specimen of a Beroe, some- 
what resembling the ovata of Baster, and corresponding to 
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Ellis’s general description in the fifty-ninth volume of ‘the. 


Philosophical Transactions. : 

Descriptions of several New Plants from the Kingdom’ of 
Nepaul, taken from Specimens preserved in the Herbarium oj 
Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq. Communicated by Mr. David 
Don. — The nine species, whose characters are here exhibited, 
are intitled, Rhododendron Setosum, R. Anthopogon, R. Campa- 
nulatum, Andromeda Cupressiformis, Lilium Nepalense, Delphi- 
nium Scabrifolium, Leontodon Eriopodum, Tragopogon Gracile, 
and Saussurea Gossipiphora.— The plants, which clothe the 
sides of the Nepaulian mountains, present the types and general 
physiognomy of those of the north of Tartary, Siberia, and 
Europe, although the species are generally distinct; and the 
extensive herbarium of Pallas, now in the possession of Mr. 
Lambert, has proved of material service in ascertaining the 
specific limitations. 

Description of a New Species of Potentilla, from the West 
Coast of Greenland, with some Account of the Arctic Flora. By 
R. K. Greville, Esq. — Mr. G. has designed this elegant Po- 
tentilla, Jamesoniana, in compliment to Mr. Jameson, sur- 
geon, who found it on Hare Island, in June, 1818. The 
rest of the paper is occupied with some pertinent remarks on 
the Arctic Flora, and with an arranged catalogue of plants ob- 
served by Mr. Jameson in Greenland, as well as of those that 
were found in Spitzbergen by Mr. Scoresby. | 

Account of the Lutra Vittata, and of the Viverra Poliocepha- 
lus. By T. S. Traill, M.D., &c.— As all the feet of the 
former of these quadrupeds are perfectly webbed, Dr. Traill 
has removed it to the family of Otters. It seems to corre- 
spond to the Martin of Guiana, described by Buffon; and, in 
its young state, to the Grzson of the same writer, and Mustela 
vittata of Gmelin and Shaw. Under the designation of 
Viverra Poliocephalus, the author describes, from a stuffed 
specimen imported from Demarara, Buffon’s Great Martin of 
Guiana. 

On the Leaves, Capsule, and Root of Buxbaumia Aphylla. 
By R. K. Greville, Esq.— These remarks furnish an interest- 
ing supplement to the excellent account of this minute and 
rare moss by Dr. Hooker, in the fourth number of the New 
Series of the Flora Londinensis. Some of our botanical 
readers may be gratified by the information that the Bux- 
baumia has been found on the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Peebles, in North Britain. 

Account of a Singular Fossil-Skeleton, discovered at Whitby, 
in February, 1819. By the Rev. George Young, A. M. 
Whitby, Yorkshire. — The most feasible conjecture, = be 
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drawn from the figure and description of this curious fossil- 
remain,: is that it has belonged to the family of Dolphins, 
although it does not exactly correspond with any of the 
species at present known. ¢ 

Physiological Notice concerning the early State of the Common 
Frog. By James Wilson, Esq.— From an observation which 
an accident prevented him from repeating, Mr. Wilson is in- 
clined to believe that the Tadpole, while enveloped in the 
gelatinous matter which is supposed to contribute to its 
nourishment, is attached to it by an umbilical cord. He 
likewise notes the several periods of its progress to the state 
of a perfect frog, and the faculty which it possesses of repro- 
ducing the tail, when that member has been cut off. 

On the Luminosity of the Sea. By John Murray, Esq. — 
This brief communication does not materially augment our 
former stock of knowlege relative to the phenomenon in 
question: but it contributes to confirm the prevailing notion 
of its being attributable to marine animals, and in particular 
to some of the minute Medusee. : 

Explanation of an Apparatus, suggested by Colonel Yule, for 
discharging Ordnance upon Mr. Forsyth’s Plan, and an Account 
of some Experiments performed with it. By Mr. John 
Deuchar. — Without intending the slightest disparagement 
to Colonel Yule’s ingenious invention, or to Mr, Deuchar’s 
discovery of a .powder which never fails to inflame the cart- 
ridge, we may be allowed to demur to the legitimacy of the 
present article in a work devoted to botanical, mineralogical, 
and zoological pursuits. ‘The apparatus will be best under- 
stood by the help of the plate. 

Description of two new Philosophical Instruments. By 
Alexander Adie, F.R.S. E., &c. — The first of these instru- 
ments is denominated a Sympiesometer, and is constructed 
for the purpose of indicating the changes in the pressure of 
the atmosphere by means of hydrogen gas, and an unctuous 
oil. From the report cf Captain Ross, and other competent 
judges, we learn that it is well adapted for use at sea. The 
other instrument is a Hygrometer, which is thus constructed : 


‘ A small bag, made of the internal membrane of the Arundo 
Phrogmites, is attached to the lower end of a thermometer-tube, 
so as to form, as it were, its bulb. It is then nearly filled with 
quicksilver, which rises and falls, in consequence of the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the membrane, by any change of moisture ; 
and these changes are indicated upon a scale attached to the tube, 
the zero of this scale marking absolute humidity, and the other 
extremity of the scale absolute dryness. The lower end of the 
glass-tube, instead of being merely inserted into the top of the 
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bag, may pass through it, the quicksilver in the bag commy- 
nicating with that in the tube by one or more openings made 
ehrough the sides of the tube. By this means, the bag is sup- 
ported by the glass, and prevented from being injured by any 
slight accident ; and the instrument is also less affected by any 
change of temperature.’ 


Description of an Instrument for ascertaining the Specific 
Gravity of Bodies, without the Use of Weights or Calculation. 
By the Same. — This appears to be an ingenious and usefal 
contrivance, being an improvement of that of Dr. Coates: 
but we can convey no adequate idea of its nature and appli- 
cation, in the form of an abstract. 

Continuation of an Account of some Experiments performed 
with an Apparatus for discharging Ordnance, without the Use 
of a Laight or Match-lock ; in which several Inferences are 
drawn with regard to the Nature and Source of the Flame. 
By John Deuchar, M. W.S., &c.— This learned: lecturer 
again returns to the charge, and satisfies us that. he has suc- 
ceeded in firing cartridges by means of his fulminating powder 
and Colonel Yule’s apparatus: but the particular cases in 
which the gun-powder was not inflamed, and other circum- 
stances attending his experiments, have involved him in a 
train of theoretical discussion which we cannot venture to 
pursue. 


An Appendix comprizes a series of minutes of the history 
of the Society, since the publication of the second volume; 
many of which have a reference to the papers just reported. 
The closing entry runs thus: 


‘ The Secretary read two notices from Dr. Colladon ; one rela- 
tive to Cinchonin and Quinin, or the Alkaline Substance existing 
in Cinchona; the other relative to the Travels in Brazil of Messrs. 
Spix and Martens, sent thither by the King of Bavaria. Professor 
Jameson also read a notice in regard to the use of Iodine in the 
cure of Goitre, and of the existence of Iodine in the Peat of this 
country, and in cryptogamous land-plants. The Professor thea 
exhibited, 1. A preserved head of a New Zealand chief, having 
the skin and tatooing of the face in a very perfect condition. 
2. A section of a log of Elm, containing the nest of a titmouse, 
completely encircled by the solid wood of the tree, the specimen 
having occurred in one of the Royal Dock-yards, and being sent 
by Lord Melville to Professor Jameson, for the Regius Museum of 
the University.’ 


The list of members recently elected is both numerous and 
respectable. 
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“Anat. III. A Natural Arrangement of British Plants, according 

-. to their Relations to each other, as pointed out by Jussieu, De 
Candoll~, Brown, &c. including those cultivated for Use; with 
an Intcoduction to Botany, in which the Terms newly intro- 
duced are explained; illustrated by Figures. By Samuel 
Frederick Gray, Lecturer on Botany, the Materia Medica, and 
Pharmaceutic Chemistry. 2large Vols. 8vo. With 21 Plates. 
9/.2s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1821. | 


V r have here the first natural arrangement of plants grow- 
ing wild in Great Britain which has appeared in our 
days, that of Professor Hooker and Mr. J. Lindley being 
limited to the plants of Scotland; and, as this work is written 
entirely in the English language, we have no doubt that it 
will be eagerly sought by those who are unacquainted with 
Latin, more especially such of the fair sex as devote their 
leisure hours to the innocent and delightful science of botany. 
Among the various methods of arranging vegetables, antient 
writers considered only their uses, dividing them into timber- 
trees or fruit-trees, corn, pulse, culinary and medicinal plants, 
or such as were used for dyeing, for garlands, &c.; and 
while those that are deleterious to man or beast were called 
poisons, or those which impede the growth of cultivated plants 
were jumbled together under the sweeping denomination of 
weeds, the great mass, to which neither utility nor harm could 
be attributed, were entirely omitted : except a few of the most 
curious, such as the hygrometric Anastatica, the sensitive 
Mimosa, or the pitcher-bearing Nepenthes. Succeeding au- 
thors, being more philesophically inclined, bestowed an equal 
degree of attention on all the vegetable productions of the 
creation, and have left us general or local catalogues variously 
arranged ; some alphabetically, but none affording any means 
by which a student might discover in their works the place of 
a plant that was unknown to him. To remedy this defect, 
Lobel, Ceesalpinus, Ray, Tournefort, Herman, Boerhaave, 
and others, endeavored to give the characters of several 
natural classes arranged in a regular series; so that a student, 
instead of relying on his own conceptions of the affinity of any 
plant, might by a careful examination refer it to its proper 
genus and ascertain its name. JLater authors attempted 
more simple but purely artificial methods, by selecting fewer 
parts common to nearly all vegetables for the characters of 
their primary classes; and, among these, Rivinus took the 
lead, establishing his method on the regularity, the irre- 
gularity, and the number of petals. He was followed by 
Hebenstreit, Knaut, Ludwig, and Ruppius: the botanists of 
that school justly regarding their method as only a ready way 
Rey, Junr. 1822. L of 
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of determining the genus of any plant, and leaving all farther 
knowlege of it to be sought in works arranged according to 
natural affinity. 

The want of locomotion in vegetables making it generally 
necessary for their organs of reproduction to be closely ap- 
proximated in the same individual, the fertile mind of Linné 
was struck with the great difference between vegetables and 
animals in this point; and, taking the number of their male 
and female organs for the greater part of his classes and 
orders, he produced his celebrated sexual system. Departing, 
however, from the strict simplicity of Rivinus, and introduc- 
ing the situation, connection, and proportion of the same 
parts to establish other classes, he rendered it as anomalous 
and intricate as many of those in which only kindred plants 
were put together. Yet his short and useful nomenclature, 
of which no one ever thought before, gave such credit to the 
sexual system, that it has been considered by some of his 
followers as superseding the necessity of any other ; contrary 
to Linné’s own declaration that he proposed it only as a 
temporary substitute, until the natural method could be so far 
improyed as to admit of a clue being added, by which the 
place of any plant in it might be found. That great naturalist, 
indeed, who had not time to study the fruits and seeds of 
vegetables, despaired of finding this clue: but, by the united 
labours of other botanists, more especially those of Bernard 
de Jussieu, Adanson, Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, Geertner, 
and, though last not least, the scientific Dryander, who com- 
municated to his friends whatever he thought or had ascer- 
tained, this desirable point appears to be nearly attained ; and 
the present work ‘ exhibits the results of the latest investi- 
gations into the mutual affinities of plants, the synopsis of the 
subdivisions attached to the divisions furnishing a clue which 
will enable a student to trace their connection and dependence 
on one another.’ 

An introduction to botany, prefixed to the first volume, is 
divided into two parts. In the first, the uses of this charming 
study are detailed ; and we cannot refrain from quoting the 
concluding words of the intelligent author : 

¢ Another use, if I may so express myself, is the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature ; and in this respect botany yields to no 
other branch of human knowlege, and in one respect surpasses 
most, in that, while wealth may exhibit its splendour in collecting 
living plants, yet the study is also compatible with the mest 
humble fortunes, and may be made to beguile the tedious hours 
of convalescence, while it needs not confine the sufferer to his 


room, but will even entice him forth to breathe the dewy incense 
of the morn. ~ Few are the studies that require so little apparatus, 
or 
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or less trouble to produce a collection, which will lie in a small 
compass, and afford an agreeable exhibition to friends or visitors.’ 


The second part of the introduction is devoted to the rise 
and progress of botany, particularly in England. Much of 
this detail has necessarily been given by others: but, rela- 
tively to this country, we learn that * Anne of Cleves, when 
transformed by act of parliament from the wife into the sister 
of Henry the Eighth, endeavored to forget the slights of the 
monarch in the cultivation of vegetables; and it is probable 
that some of the kitchen-gardeners at Chelsea are the de- 
scendants of Flemish gardeners, whom her real brother 
sent over to manage her garden there.’ The chapter concludes 
with a chronological epitome of the principal writers, especially 
on English botany, since the invention of printing in 1442: 
but this art was not introduced into England till about 1471, 
by Caxton. An explanation of all the terms hitherto used in 
botany, which follows, is the most copious and intelligible 
that we have seen, and stamps a peculiar value on this pro- 
duction: few if any of the numerous innovations of the 
French school being omitted, without a knowlege of which 
neither Richard’s nor Cassini’s works can be understood ; 
and examples of each term are likewise given in a manner 
very superior to that of preceding writers. The account of 
the plants themselves then commences, which are arranged’ 
after De Candolle’s method in his Théorie Elémentaire, But 
reversing his series so as to begin with those which are most 
simply organized. He is not, however, always blindly fol- 
lowed, several judicious transpositions and orders being intro- 
duced, which we shall notice presently. 

The Plante Cellulares, or cryptogamous plants of Linné, 
form the first and second classes, distinguished from one 
another by the absence or the presence of leaves. The 
former contains 12 orders, to which Greek names are given. 
1. Hydrophyta, or the Alge of former writers. 2.° Thalassio- 


phyta, consisting solely, as its name indicates, of Fuci, or 


Sea-weeds. 3. Homothalamea. 4. Cenothalamea, both com- 
posed of Lichens. 5. Idzothalamee ; these are also Lichens, . 
with some of Acharius’s dubious A/ge intermixed ; and the 
geographic Opegraphas form a separate section. 6. Sarco- 
thalamee introduce the imperfect Fungi, or Hypoxyla of De 
Candolle, growing usually under the epidermis of decayed 
plants, such as Actidium, Hysterium, Xyloma, and the fairy- 
balled Spherias. ‘7. Pretomycee@ are a nearer approach to the 
perfect Fungi, such as Lycoperdon, Aicidium, and Puccinia. 
8. Nematomycee. This order, making family synonymous 
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with genus, differs from the last in the Sporidia being at- 
tached to a simple or branched Thallus, and is divided into 
many genera.* 9. Gasteromycee are a still closer approach 
to the Agarig of Linné, containing Lycogala, Physarum, 
Trichia, &c. besides Pyxidium, a genus established from 
Spherocarpus Sessilis, and very common under the bark of the 
trembling Poplar. 10. Sarcothecee, a small order, defined by 
its solid thallus with a thick epidermis; where a_ hasty 
observer of nature will be surprized to find the minute Exysibes 
joined to the Truffle, but we believe correctly ; and analogous 
extremes of size occur in forest-trees, birches and willows, for 
instance. 11. Hymenothecee have thalli either long or ex- 
panded into an hemispherical cup: these are vulgarly called 
Mushrooms, including the esculent one so common in our 
fields after the first autumnal rains, as well as cultivated in 
the back sheds of our stoves, or on beds of dung closely 
covered with mats. This esculent mushroom is, however, 
justly separated from the Agaricus Aurantiacus and Deliciosus of 
Linné. 12. Lytothece are a smaller order, of which Phallus 
may be regarded as the type, and distinguished from the 
preceding by its superficial expanded hymenium, (or seed- 
bearing membrane, analogous to the gills of the common 
mushroom,) deliquescing imto a slime which surrounds 
the seeds. ; 
The Plante Ceilulares that have leaves are very naturally 
connected with the preceding, which have none, by the 
Hepatice of Jussieu, of which Riccia, Targionia, Anthoceros, 
Marchantia, Blasia, and Jungermannia are known to every 
dabbler in cryptogamy. Marchantia is here subdivided into 
many genera, but whether judiciously we are incompetent to 
give an opinion. Similar subdivisions are made in Junger- 
mannia, of the propriety of which we have less doubts, having 
formerly examined many species; and indeed we have rie. 
regarded Jungermannia as a distinct order, characteriz 
easily by its elaters, Mr. Gray making a separate section of 
them, which amounts nearly to the same thing. Many cele- 





- * We cannot here refrain from interrupting the abridged ac- 
count which our limits force us to give of this arrangement, by 
mentioning some of the very appropriate English names, which 
Mr. Gray has suggested for these last mentioned obscure and 
neglected vegetables ; such as Twin-mould for Tricothectum, 
Dust-mould for Sporothecium, Meal-mould for Byssothecium, 
Skein-mould for Haplaria of Link, Chain-mould for Acrosporum, 
Oak-leather for Xy/ostroma, ‘the terror of ship-owners, rapidly 
destroying unseasoned timber; destroyed by green vitriol, sal 
enixum, common salt, but especially by a free current of aig.’ 
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rated names, such as our countrymen the Rev. and Hon. 
William Herbert and Mr. Cavendish, and, among foreigners, 
Tallavicini, Salviati, Pandulpho, Mylius, and ‘Knaut, are 
here perpetuated. ‘l'he Musci, or Mosses, succeed the Hepa- 
tice, Andrea and Sphagnum being the connecting links. 
Deeply regretting that our attention to the great number of 
exotics with more plainly developed organs of reproduction 
has prevented us, hitherto, from investigating these inimitable 
vegetables thoroughly, we can only here give the characters 
by which they are divided into sections ; which, nevertheless, 
every analogy induces us to think are tr aly natural, that is to 
say, do not interr pe the affinities of each genus. These 
sections are five ; Peristome none, or wanting, as in Sphag- 
num. 2. did single, and formed of a ‘folded mem- 
brane; this contains only Diphyscium. 3. Peristome single, 
and formed of teeth or hairs; Zetraphis and Splachnum afford 
examples. 4. Peristome double, the inner of separate hairs. 
5. Peristome double, the inner either membranaceous or of 
connected hairs. We are glad to find that, though Mr. Gray 
in his preface gave us te understand that the figures of 
English botany ‘would not be quoted, they are here very 
frequently inserted; in this way, some of those which Sir J. E. 

Smith had published for distinct species are made one and 
the same; for instauce, Phascum Schreberianum, Engl. Bot. 

t. 2026., and Curvisetum, Eng]. Bot. t. 2259., are joined to Cus- 
pidatum, Engl. Bot. t. 2025.; and of this species Peliferum, 
Engl. Bot. t. 1888., is made only a variety: the latter must 
not be coniounded with Phascum Piliferum ot Withering, 

which is a true dniclangium. Most complete indexes of the 
author’s terms, and of the plants, finish the first volume. 

An artificial arrangement of the natural orders and anoma- 
lous genera of phaenogamous plants, according to the num- 
ber and situation of their sexual organs, is the; first nov elty in 
the second volume: which would have delighted Linné, had he 
been living, as it affords a still surer key to them than any yet 
published. De Candolle’s arrangement is afterward resumed ; 
where, of his Endogenous Cryptogamous Vegetables, Filices 
are placed first, and divided into 10 orders; viz. Osmundacee, 
Polypodiacee, Aspidiacee, Aspleniacea, Scolopendrea, Blech- 
nidec, Pteridea, Cyathea, Botrychiea, and Ophioglossec. We 
doubt, nevertheless, the propriety of separating Botrychiee and 
Ophioglossee from Osmundacee, \caving all the other Filices 
with an elastic ring in the interval; and we object still more 
to make Botrychee the connecting link of mosses, their habit 
as well as fructifications approaching much nearer to those 
of Trichomanes and Hymenophyllum. Yet a similarity. of 
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habit or leaves is of little use in guessing at the affinity of 
Filices, which must be determined exclusively by their fructi- 
fications. Lycopodiacee follow Filices, and in the character 
of the order a mark of interrogation is placed after their 
globular seeds ; a doubt which is completely removed by Mr. 
Salisbury’s paper, with faithful figures of their germination, 
in the last volume of the Linnean Transactions, whence they 
appear to be a strong connecting link of cryptogamous and 
dicotyledonous plants: for, though their plumula springs up 
perpendicularly opposite to their radicle, out of the middle of 
two equal regular Cotyledons of a different shape from the 
next leaves, a lateral solid process, exactly like the internal 
part of the embryo in cryptogamous plants, is attached just 
under the Cotyledons, and remains within the seed-coat. — 
Isoetes is placed under Lycopodiacee, which we should rather 
have ‘joined to the next order, Marsileacee. Equisetacee and 
Charadee terminate the cryptogamous plants. 

Of the Endogenous phenogamous plants, 1. Fluviatiles 
of Ventenat follow Charadea. 2. Aroidee. 3. Typhacea, 
justly separated in our opinion from Aroidee ; and here 
Dodonzeus’s genus of Platanaria (Sparganium Natans, L.) is 
restored and distinguished by its ovate peltate stigma. °4. Cy- 
peracee, divided into two sections, Caricee and Cyperacee : 
of the former, all the species with three stigmata are detached 
from Carex by the name of Thrasus, perhaps derived from 
tepow, the foliage being arid, and not so juicy as in some of 
the Grasses. 5. Graminea. To the genera of this extensive 
natural class, which we yet know but partially by our own ex- 
amination, the author prefixes a key, the wards of which are 
made by the similarity of the Locusta, the shape of their 
rachis, the number of flowers in each glume, and the shape 
of the glumes, or chaff, as it is vulgarly denominated. In 


the natural arrangement, he makes the eight following sec-' 


tions, or orders; Hordeacee, Chloridea, Bromeae, Arundina- 
cee, Avenacee, Agrostidee, Stipacea, and Panicea; of which, 
we think, the names alone indicate the propriety, though we 
have some doubts of the series. 6. Festiacea. 7. Juncee: 
prefixed to these we are surprized at finding Acorns, a genus 
which Dryander always supposed to be allied to Aroidea, and 
Mr. Robert Brown says it has the same embryo. Narthe- 
cium Ossifragum, under Adanson’s name of Abama, is also 
left among Juncecee, to which it has so little affinity that more 
than half the genera of Monocotyledones intervene in a truly 
natural series; for Narthecium unquestionably is very near 
akin to Pleca, Tofeldia, Aletris, Lophiola, Anigozanthus, Cono- 
stylis, Phlebocar, Hamodorum, Gyrotheca, Argolasia, — 
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and Wachendorfia, which form one if not two intermediate 
orders between Hypoxidee and Veratrea. 8. Colchicacea. 
We have long suspected that two distinct species of Colchicum 
exist in Great Britain. In that which grows north of the 
river Trent, especially between Doncaster and Ferrybridge, 
continuing through the. lime-stone parts of Wharfdale, the 
leaves are longer, petals narrower, without any tessellation of 
color, and anthers much paler, than in the southern plants 
so common near Bath and Bristol. 9. Liliaceea. .10. Aspho- 
delee. Having lately examined all these plants most closely, 
we must observe that none of them have the smallest imme- 
diate relationship to Asphodelus. Anthericum Serotinum, L., 
here referred to Phalangium, has a bulbous root, laterally 
beaked at its base, as in Colchicum, and must with Gagea join 
Colchicacee. As for the Linnéan genera of Scilla and Ornitho- 
galum, we feel confident that hereafter they will constitute 
orders by themselves, distinguished from one another by the 
longer and more complete persistence of the petals in the 
latter; among which Mr. Gray justly detaches Ornithogalum 
Nutans, L., calling it Honorius. He also excludes Moly and 
Cepa from that most heterogeneous assemblage, Allium. 
16. Asparagi. It is here observed that ‘the young shoots 
are diuretic, and communicate a violet scent to the urine:’ 
but, instead of that charming perfume, we have invariably 
perceived a most disagreeable foetid odour. 17. Smilacee. 
Here the author inserts Paris, possibly misled by Mr. Robert 
Brown’s Prodromus: but it has totally different petals, as well 
as seeds, and ought to be placed even in a different class of Mo- 
nocotyledones, Tetra, with Esdra, Trillium, and a new genus 
from Nepal. 18. Tamacea. 19. Amaryllidea. 20. Iridee. 
21. Orchidee. Many of Richard’s and Mr, Robert Brown’s 
genera are adopted in this order, or rather class; and 
Apuleius’s name of Lntaticus is given to Satyrium Albidum, 
which Mr. Robert Brown has joined with Habenaria. 22. 
Alismacea. 23. Butomacea. 24. Juncaginee. 25. Hydro- 
charidee. 

The Exogenous pheenogamous plants, or Dicotyledones, now 
succeed ; and the author says, ‘ ‘his series contains full two- 
thirds of the whole number of natural families, but the ar- 
rangement of these families among themselves has not yet been 
determined, and therefore they are arranged for the present 
by De Candolle into four artificial sub-series, resting upon the 
differences observable in their petals and stamens ;’ namely, 
Monochlamydee, Corolliflore, Calyciforea, Thalamiflora. Here 
are placed 1. Abietider. 2. Cupressidea. 3. Taxidea. 4. Sa- 
licine ; of these difficult trees, or shrubs, Dr. Hull’s divi- 
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sions are adopted, first by their sessile or pedicelled ovaries, 
then by their short or long styles, and, lastly, those of which 
the female aments remain unknown. 5. Betulidea. 6. Cor 
lideez. 7. Myricea. 8. Ulmacea. 9. Urticeee, where Xan- 
thium is introduced. 10. Euphorbiacee. 11. Aristolochia. 
12. Santalacea. 13. Elaagnea. 14. Lhymelee. 15. Poly- 
gone, under which Runex Digynus is detached as sui generis, 
with Hill’s name of Oxyria. 16. Chenopodea. 17. Amaran- 
thidee. .18. Plantaginee. Here all the 2-locular fruited 
species with one seed in each cell are separated by Dioscorides’s 
name of Arnoglossum : Plantago Coronopus, L., having more 
cells and seeds, is called Asterogeum ; and Littorella Lacustris 
alone constitutes a 19th order, Littorellidea. 20. Staticine. 
21. Primulacea. Here Lrasekia, Naumburgia, and Numiularia 
are removed from Lysimachia, leaving a mark of doubt after 
Primula Farinosa, which has a totally different calyx from 
Primula. 22. Rhinanthacea. 23. Orobanchea. 24. Lenti- 
bularie ; these surely ought to have followed Primulacea, as 
they do in the artificial arrangement prefixed to the sub-series. 
We met with a nearly regular or pelorized flower of Pingui- 
cula last summer near Buxton, which was 4-androus, and 
another flower was 5-androus, but not so regular, the lobes 
opposite to the fifth stamen being much larger. 25. Scrofu- 
larine. 26. Solanee. 27. Gentianee. In this order, many 
genera are detached from the officinal species, as. Pneumon- 
anthea, Ericala, Erythrea, and to these is added * F'ranquevillia. 
R. A. Salisbury. MSS.:’ but its characters, as well as those of 
the other genera, are by the author, of whom it may be truly 
said, ‘* Nullius addictus in verba jurare magistri.” 28. Pole~ 
moniacee. 29. Vince. 30. Convolvulacee ; here Mr. Robert 
Brown is quoted as the author of Calystegia, but that genus 
was proposed by Solander, and described in his MSS. a very 
long time since. Under this order, also, Cuscuta Major is 
separated from the Minor by Gesner’s name of Cassytha, its: 
filaments being devoid of scales: but Cuscuta and Cassytha 
being in fact only different pronunciations of the same Arabic 
word Keschout, and the latter being applied by Linné to a genus 
which has flowers very similar to those of Laurus, if Cuscuta 
Minor be really sué generis, it must have another name.. 
31. Boraginee ; here again we find several necessary reforms 
of genera, though more remain to be added. 32. Labiate. 
$3. Pyrenacee ; the only genus of this order, indigenous in 
Great Britain, is Verbena, which has not a pyrenaceous fruit,. 
and Persoon’s name of Verbenacee is now more generally 
adopted for the order. 34. Oleina,.. 35. Fraxinee. We doubt 
greatly the propriety of separating these two orders of M. Link. 
from 
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from one another, or even from Jasminee, having found the dif- 
ferences brought forwards by Mr. Robert Brown not so con- 
stant; for the seeds of Jasminum are often horizontal, oreven 
somewhat pendulous, and frequently two in a cell. A parallel 
anomaly to that which occurs in the estivation of their flowers 
is found also in the order of Cinchonea, where Cinchona has a 
contorted but F'vostema a valved estivation. $6. Ericine ; 
here Chamecistus and Uva Ursi of the old botanists are very 

roperly restored; the former differing from Rhododendron in, 
its strictly regular corolla, and the latter from Arbutus in its 
fruit, which is not a berry, but a true Pyrena, composed in 
those which we have examined of from six to ten seeds grown 
so firmly together as to be inseparable. Of other genera, 
Erica Daboecia has been referred to Menziesia by Jussieu : 
but this little shrub is totally distinct in habit, inflorescence, 
fruit, and seeds, from that genus. Andromeda Cerulea, referred 
also to Menziesia by Swartz, is here separated under Mr. 
Salisbury’s name of Phyllodoce. Erica Cinerca, L., is also 
detached with the last-mentioned botanist’s name of Eremo- 
callis, to which Mr. Gray joins Erica Tetralizx too hastily, 
for even these differ materially in fruit and seeds. Erica 
Vagans is made another genus, and called Gypsocallis ; Erica 
Vulgaris has the name of Calluna ; and Pyrola Uniflora that 
of Meneses ; aii from Mr. Salisbury’s MSS. At the end of 
this order, Monotropa is added; its supposed affinity, first 
published by Nuttal, having been confirmed by Mr. J. Lindley. 
These are both high authorities, but the structure of the 
anthers is so different from those of all Ericé&e and Andromedéa, 
and they so closely resemble the anthers of many Personata, L., 
that we cannot yet adopt their opinion. ‘The situation of the 
embryo will perhaps determine this point. $7. Vacciniee. 
$8. Campanulacea. 39. Composite. Under the third division 
of this numerous class, Jnula Crithmifelia is very justly sepa- 
rated: but we cannot account.for the author’s name Eritheis. 
40. Dipsacee, where Xenocrates’s name of Galedragon is ap- 
plied to Dipsacus Pilosus. 41. Valerianea. 42. Rubiaceae. 
43. Caprifoliacee. 44. Loranthidee ; under this order we 
ure surprized to find Adoxa, the author nevertheless remark- 
ing that ‘ it is an angmalous plant, scarcely referable to this 
or any other order.’ Its seeds will perhaps ascertain its real 
affinity. 45. Umbellifera. 46. Savifragea. Here Robertsonia 
of Haworth is adopted for the London Pride and its con- 
geners; Neckar’s objectionable name of Hydatica for Sazi- 
Jraga Stellaris ; and that of Dr. Kingstone is commemorated 
in Sazifraga Hirculus, he having discovered it growing wild on 
Knutsford-moor. 47. Crassulacee. 48. Portulacee. 49. Pa- 
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ronychidee are divided into three sections, one containing 
Scleranthus, and Arenaria Peploides, L., under Rafinesque’s 
name of Adenarium: but this plant surely has no immediate 
affinity to Scleranthus. The second section contains I/lecebrum, 
the author regarding with Geertner Verticéllatum as the type, 
Corrigiola, Herniaria, and Polycarpon. 'The third section has | 
only Larbrea of Aug. St. Hilaire. 50. Grossularge. 51.2 
Cucurbitacea. 52. Salicaria. 53. Tamaricine. 54. Cerato- ~ 
phylle. 55. Haloragee. 56. Onagraria- 57. Pomacee; 
where Pyrus remains divided into the three Linnéan sections 
of Pyrus, Malus, and Sorbus, followed by Crataegus and Mes- 
pilus. -58. Rosacea. It is to be regretted that Mr. Gray had 
not studied Mr. J. Lindley’s Monograph, who reduces the 
number of British species to 12, making Doniana a variety of 
Sabint. Mr.G.’s Villosa, Scabriuscula, Heterophylla, Pulchella, 
varieties of Zomentosa ; his Gracilis, Nuda, Casia, Sarmen- 
tacea, Bractescens, Dumetorum, Collina, and Surculosa, varieties 
of Canina ; and, lastly, Micrantha and Borreri, varieties of 
Rubiginosa. 59. Agrimoniacee. 60. Dryadee. 61. Ulma- 
via. 62. Drupacee. 63. Leguminose. 64. Celastrine. 
65. Rhamnee. 66. Geraniee, where Oxalis and Impatiens 
each form a section. 67. Hypericinea, of which Androsemum 
is restored. 68. Acerinee. 69. Tiliacee. 70. Malvacea. 
71. Linea. ‘These vegetables, we think, shew the inutility of 
laying down rules 2 priori for combining vegetables naturally : 
for Linee have no affinity to Malvaceae, being oligandrous, 
with a totally different msertion of their floral envelopes and 
stamina, as well as different fruits: but they introduce very 
naturally the next order. 72. Curyophyllee. Jussieu has 
removed these plants from several others, to which he con- 
fesses that they have a close affinity, on account of the sup- 
posed hypogynous insertion of their petals and filaments : but 
many of them are perigynous in Jussieu’s strictest sense of 
the term, and they are all so in ours; since, although their 
alternate filaments are often attached to the petals, their bases 
run down projecting in front, and terminate in the same com- 
mon circle of the receptacle or disc, which always adheres 
more to the calyx than to the stipes of the pericarpium, and 
is dilated either into a marginal ring or manifest saucer, 
exactly as in Scleranthee. We therefore do not hesitate to 
consider it as a legitimate perigynous receptacle, occasionally 
stipitated like that of Passifloree ; and, in this view, how 
many apparent interruptions of the chain vanish, by which 
the Creator has linked all vegetables! ‘Thus Zarbrea of Aug. 
St. Hilaire is no longer to be regarded as essentially anomalous 
to the immediate relatives near which all preceding writers 
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had placed it. In this order, Mr. Gray separates Arenaria 
Serpyllifolia, Trinervis, and Ciliata from the stipuled Arenarias, 
under Dillenius’s name of Alsinella ; and we have little doubt 
that other characters besides their. 6-toothed capsule will 
confirm this genus. 73. Cistinee. 74. Frankeniacea. 75. 
Droseracez. De Candolle is quoted as the author of this 
order, but it was established 15 years ago in the Paradisus 
Londinensis. ‘The genera quoted in that work are Drosera, 
Ladrosia, of which Drosera Lusitanica is the type, Ireon of 
Burman, Byblis, an Australasian genus, and Dionea. ‘The 
validity of the order is thus confirmed ; for, when De Can- 
dolle published the first edition of his Théorie Elémentaire, 
he was not aware of our countryman’s labours. 76. Rese- 
dacee. Our opinion of the erroneous view which Mr. J. 
Lindley has taken of their inflorescence, or rather the struc- 
ture of their flowers, namely, that each of them is compound 
and not a single flower, has been mentioned in a former num- 
ber. 77. Polygalea. 78. Violacee. 79. Parnassia. We 
are induced to believe that these plants are the regular type 
of Hesedacee ; they all agree in their thin shining cuticle, in 
the scurfy pubescence on the under side of the leaves which 
occurs in several species, in their 1-locular fruits soon pervious 
at the top, in the structure of their stigma as far as affinity of 
order is concerned, and in having seeds without albumen. 
80. Crucifere. De Candolle’s invaluable arrangement, both 
natural and artificial, of these plants, we suppose was pub- 
lished too late for Mr. Gray to adopt it here. 81. Fumaridee. 
82. Papaveracee. Our indigenous yellow Poppy is here 
called Cerastites, but we prefer De Candolle’s more appro- 
priate name of Meconopsis, first published in the Supplement 
to his Flore Francoise. Papaver Dubium, Hybridum, and 
Argemone are also joined to Cerastites, though in two sections ; 
and the two latter species, we think, have equal claims to the 
rank of a genus. 83. Nympheacee. By some mistake, Mr. 
R. A. Salisbury is here quoted as having first assigned the 
Arabic name of Nuphar to our Yellow Water Lily, whereas he 
left it under its antient Grecian and Latin name of Nymphea. 
84. Berberidea. 85. Ltanunculacee. 

In the additions to the second volume, Lemnadee are made 
a separate order, and directed to be placed after Aroidee. — 
We cannot conclude our account of this work without saying 
that, to any person who is desirous of knowing our British 
plants unaided by coloured figures, and who is conversant only 
with the English language, it is by far the most useful that has 
yet appeared. 
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Art. IV. A Tour through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom 
of Naples. By the Honorable Richard Keppel Craven. To 
which is subjoined a Sketch of the immediate Circumstances 
attending the late Revolution. 4to. pp.450. With 14 Plates. 
21.15s. Boards. Rodwell and Martin. 1821. 


I? is with much satisfaction that we hail this production from 

the pen of a gentleman whose name has, hitherto, been 
better known in the fashionable than the literary world. We 
are pleased, also, to find that he has struck into a path of re- 
search not altogether familiar to us; and that, instead of our 
being called to toil through a volume replete only with what 
has been observed and described a hundred times, we are 
conducted by a well educated guide into countries that have 
been rarely explored or elucidated. 

As, in the course of the brief analysis of the work which we 
mean to give, we have to travel through twenty-three chapters, 
we must not linger on the threshold of the first, to notice the 
description of the gate called Porta Capuana, by which we 
emerge eastward from Naples on the road that leads to Nola 
and Avellino. We pass the church of La Madonna del 
Pianto, and the public cemetery of Campo Santo, the descrip- 

_tion of which includes the particulars of the national mode of 
sepulture, and approach Arienzo; a well-built town contain- 
ing several thousand inhabitants, who appeared easy in their 
circumstances, and industrious in their habits. We next 
reach a narrow defile between, Arienzo and Arpaia, which is 
said to be the position of the Furce Caudina, or Caudine 
Forks ; the scene of that memorable stratagem of the Sam- 
nites, by which the Romans found themselves inextricably 
entrapped amid inaccessible mountains, and compelled to 
surrender on the most ignominious conditions. Into the con- 
sideration of this long-disputed question, Mr. Craven enters 
with all the antiquarian interest which is natural to a classical 
scholar ; citing authorities, antient and modern, in support of 
the several opinions as to the identical site of the Forks. As 
the generality of our readers, however, will probably feel little 
anxiety on this subject of debate, we shall proceed to the city 
of Benevento: which, we are informed, is well built, and con- 
tains several good houses: but its most populous streets are 
the most narrow, and so steep that many are impassable for 
carriages. In common with Rome, Athens, Rhodes, or 
' Mitylene, it may boast of many fine vestiges of antient sculp- 
ture; of which the most considerable is the arch of Trajan, 
which is not only the most perfect as to preservation, but is 
perhaps the best specimen of Roman workmanship existing. 
It is used as one of the five city-gates, and is called Porta 
"15 Aurea. 
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Aurea. The climate is not unhealthy, though somewhat re- 
sembling the humid, heavy, and foggy atmosphere of England. 
The population of the whole domain is 24,000: that of the 
city, 18,000. The original name was Maleventum ; supposed 
to have been derived from the furious winds which, accordin 
to Procopius, blew on this city from the coast of Dalmatia : 
but the Romans changed it to the more auspicious denomin- 
ation which it has preserved to this day. __ Here are few pic- 
turesque beauties to strike the traveller, but he is amply 
repaid by those which he may enjoy from the town itself. 
Beyond the river Calore, which encircles the town, is the 
plain that witnessed the bloody struggle between Charles of 
Anjou and Manfred of Suabia. We pass over the elegant 
and pathetic eulogy of the latter prince, the description of the 
cathedral, of the antient monastery of Santa Sofia, the citadel, 
or castle, and the historical sketch of the duchy of Benevento, 
and advance into the province of Apulia: this is now sub- 
divided into Capitanata, Terra di Bari, and Terra d’Otranto, 
and grievously infested with banditti, who make its woods their 
lurking places, and its plains the scene of their exploits. 

On the arrival of Mr. Craven at Foggia, he found the 
whole city in a state of tumult, caused by a skirmish between 
the remains of the Vardarelli banditti, and the military who 
were stationed in the place. It terminated in the defeat of 
the robbers, some of whom retired to a cellar, the opening of 
which they obstinately defended, refusing all terms of capitu- 
lation. As the only means of overcoming their resistance, 
therefore, a straw-fire was lighted at the entrance of the cellar, 
and the orifice was blocked up with stones: but they still 
asked not for quarter. ‘I'wo hours afterward, the cellar was 
entered without opposition; and the lifeless bodies of the des- 
peradoes, covered with wounds, indicated the death which 
they had received at each other’s hands. Having viewed 
some of the dead bodies, Mr. Craven makes these remarks on 
their appearance : 


‘ The infliction of a sudden and violent death on a robust and 
active frame is far from producing those effects which the re- 
peated attacks of disease, or the gradual decay of the vital 
—— leave impressed in characters so awful or offensive on the 

uman countenance :—the setting rays of the same sun which had 
cast its morning radiance on beings moving in the full energy of 
existence, now shone on their liteless but not inexpressive features. 
The turmoil of passions which had agitated the last dreadful mo- 
ments of their existence was visibly though variously depicted in 
every face, nor could the expression be mistaken ; the sullen brow, 
strongly contracted over the glaring eye-ball, the pallid lip curled 
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to a Sardonic smile, each bespoke the. final agonies of ‘desperate 
bravery, ineffectual revenge, or the hopeless struggles of expirin 
crime. The colour of the cheeks was fixed but not extinct, ant 
nought but the attitude was that of death. They had been stript 
of every article save the reliquaries or consecrated images, which 
the lower classes in Italy invariably wear round their neck, and 
which now rested on the ghastly wounds that disfigured their 
bodies, some of which were also blackened by smoke. None of 
these men were above the age of forty, while most of them were 
considerably younger. It was said that individuals of every nation 
were to be found in their ranks; but I believe that a Frenchman 
and an Hungarian were the only two who were not natives of 
Italy.’ 

Foggia is well built and paved; the streets are wide and 
clean, the shops large and well supplied ; and the whole has an 
air’of opulence, prosperity, and population, which, in spite of 
its ill-chosen situation and reputed bad air, gives it a more ani- 
mated appearance than any other city in the whole kingdom, 
except the capital. The inhabitants are computed at 24,000 : 
but the numbers greatly increase during the fair-time. Wheat 
and wool form the principal objects of commerce at this great 
annual mart, which is held on the 17th of May. Foggia 
possesses’ also a cathedral, a good theatre, a very handsome 
intendenza or governor’s palace, and several excellent private 
houses. 

From this town the traveller made an excursion, in the 
course of which he visited, after having crossed the Candelaro, 
(probably the antient Cerbalus,) the remains of the monastery 
of S. Leonardo, once belonging to the Teutonic order; and 
thence he proceeded to the site of the antient Sipontum, one 
of the colonies planted by Diomed. The town of Manfre- 
donia, handsome, regular, and strikingly clean, with a popu- 
lation of 5 or 6000, abounding in every vegetable production, 
but unfortunate in the unhealthy vicinity of the Sipontine 
marsh : — St. Angelo, with streets irregular, narrow, and filthy, 
situated amid the rugged tops of Mount Garganus, the whole 
chain of which now passes by its name: —the church and 
sanctuary of St. Michael, thronged with innumerable devotees 
arriving to celebrate the anniversary of the apparition of the 
angel, from which, according to the popular legends, the 
place derives its sanctity : — all these subjects supply materials 
for description, to which we can only refer our readers for a 
just impression of the author’s powers. — This excursion 
ended, we again start from Foggia; and, passing on our right 
the towns of Deliceto and Ascoli, —the antient Asculum, where 
the Romans defeated Pyrrhus, — at Cirignola we again meet 
with traces of banditti. Their practice was to seize travellers 
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for the sake of their ransom, a part of which they would 
demand in the form of materials for wearing apparel, and 
other requisites which they found a difficulty in purchasing. 
Except in revenge for. treachery and breach of faith in the 
fulfilment of agreements, they have generally been found true 
to their word: few among the objects of their rapacity have 
fallen victims to a spirit of wanton ferocity ; and the prisoners 
are always restored for much less than the sum originally 
required. 

Through the corn-fields and well cultivated gardens of a 
flat country, the road leads to the sea-port of Barletta. It 
contains 18,000 inhabitants, and is remarkably well built : its 
style of architecture being more simple than ornamented, and 
its general effect being that of solidity and grandeur. Its pros- 
perity is chiefly derived from its trade with the Gulf of Venice 
and the Ionian islands. On the whole, as a residence, Bar- 
letta appeared to Mr. Cra 2n greatly superior to any town 
that he had seen since he qui‘ted the metropolis. He was 
disappointed in his project of v.siting the celebrated field of 
Canne, which lies in the way to Canosa, some miles distant : 
but he consoled himself with reflecting that these plains are 
scarcely better identified than many other scenes of Roman 
disaster. A good and pleasant road for thirty miles, but 
more indebted for its charms to art than nature, leads from 
Barletta to Bari, and is called the Marina di Bari. 

At the opening of his sixth chapter, Mr. Craven complains 
of the necessity of accepting the hospitality of private gentle- 
men, instead of the accommodations afforded by inns; de- 
scribing the overstrained attentions of persons whose habits 
and modes of life are so opposite to ours as irksome and 
oppressive, and inconsistent with that degree of liberty and 
independence which constitute so much of the charm of 
travelling. 

Bari is an old town, containing 19,000 persons. ‘The streets 
are dark, narrow, and winding; and, as no sewers or conduits 
are to be found in all Apulia, the consequences may be 
imagined in a town of which the level, in many parts, is not 
higher than that of the adjoming sea. It carries on a brisk 
trade with Trieste and the ports of Dalmatia, which gives it 
an appearance of animation, ease, and opulence. — In this 
part of the work, we meet with a short dissertation on Malaria, 
by which it appears that the disorders ascribed to this cause 
do not always arise from marshy effluvia. Indeed, it is well 
known’ ‘that malaria is frequently observable in the driest 
spots: and other causes are adduced to account for this 
phenomenon : . 
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bodies, some of which were also blackened by smoke. None of 
these men were above the age of forty, while most of them were 
considerably younger. It was said that individuals of every nation 
were to be found in their ranks; but I believe that a Frenchman 
and an Hungarian were the only two who were not natives of 
Italy.’ 

Foggia is well built and paved; the streets are wide and 
clean, the shops large and well supplied ; and the whole has an 
air of opulence, prosperity, and population, which, in spite of 
its ill-chosen situation and reputed bad air, gives it a more ani- 
mated appearance than any other city in the whole kingdom, 
except the capital. The inhabitants are computed at 24,000 : 
but the numbers greatly increase during the fair-time. Wheat 
and wool form the principal objects of commerce at this great 
annual mart, which is held on the 17th of May. Foggia 
possesses’ also a cathedral, a good theatre, a very handsome 
intendenza or governor’s palace, and several excellent private 
houses. 

From this town the traveller made an excursion, in the 
course of which he visited, after having crossed the Candelaro, 
(probably the antient Cerbalus,) the remains of the monastery 
of §. Leonardo, once belonging to the Teutonic order; and 
thence he proceeded to the site of the antient Sipontum, one 
of the colonies planted by Diomed. The town of Manfre- 
donia, handsome, regular, and strikingly clean, with a popu- 
lation of 5 or 6000, abounding in every vegetable production, 
but unfortunate in the unhealthy vicinity of the Sipontine 
marsh :— St. Angelo, with streets irregular, narrow, and filthy, 
situated amid the rugged tops of Mount Garganus, the whole 
chain of which now passes by its name: —the church and 
sanctuary of St. Michael, thronged with innumerable devotees 
arriving to celebrate the anniversary of the apparition of the 
angel, from which, according to the popular legends, the 
place derives its sanctity : — all these subjects supply materials 
for description, to which we can only refer our readers for a 
just impression of the author’s powers. — This excursion 
ended, we again start from Foggia; and, passing on our right 
the towns of Deliceto and Ascoli, —the antient Asculum, where 
the Romans defeated Pyrrhus, — at Cirignola we again meet 
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for the sake of their ransom, a part of which they would 
demand in the form of materials for wearing apparel, and 
other requisites which they found a difficulty in purchasing. 
Except in revenge for. treachery and breach of faith in the 
fulfilment of agreements, they have generally been found true 
to their word: few among the objects of their rapacity have 
fallen victims to a spirit of wanton ferocity ; and the prisoners 
are always restored for much less than the sum originally 
required. 

Through the corn-fields and well cultivated gardens of a 
flat country, the road leads to the sea-port of Barletta. It 
contains 18,000 inhabitants, and is remarkably well built: its 
style of architecture being more simple than ornamented, and 
its general effect being that of solidity and grandeur. Its pros- 
perity is chiefly derived from its trade with the Gulf of Venice 
and the Ionian islands. On the whole, as a residence, Bar- 
letta appeared to Mr. Craven greatly superior to any town 
that he had seen since he quitted the metropolis. He was 
disappointed in his project of visiting the celebrated field of 
Canne, which lies in the way to Canosa, some miles distant : 
but he consoled himself with reflecting that these plains are 
scarcely better identified than many other scenes of Roman 
disaster. A good and pleasant road for thirty miles, but 
more indebted for its charms to art than nature, Jeads from 
Barletta to Bari, and is called the Marina di Bari. 

At the opening of his sixth chapter, Mr. Craven complains 
of the necessity of accepting the hospitality of private gentle- 
men, instead of the accommodations aflorded by inns; de- 
scribing the overstrained attentions of persons whose habits 
and modes of life are so opposite to ours as irksome and 
oppressive, and inconsistent with that degree of liberty and 
independence which constitute so much of the charm of 
travelling. 

Bari is an old town, containing 19,000 persons. ‘The streets 
are dark, narrow, and winding; and, as no sewers or conduits 
are to be found in all Apulia, the consequences may be 
imagined in a town of which the level, in many parts, is not 
higher than that of the adjoiming sea. It carries on a brisk 
trade with ‘Trieste and the ports of Dalmatia, which gives it 
an appearance of animation, ease, and opulence. — In this 
part of the work, we meet with a short dissertation on Malaria, 
by which it appears that the disorders ascribed to this cause 
do not always arise from marshy effluvia. Indeed, it is well 
known’ ‘that malaria is frequently observable in the driest 
spots: and other causes are adduced to account for this 
phenomenon : . | ; 
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‘ Wherever water is furnished abundantly it must occasionally 
stagnate, and the superincrease of vegetation, produced by the 
powerful agency of humidity joined to extreme heat, 1s supposed 
to be as productive of malaria as the effluvia of putrescent waters. 
The effects of these invariably assume the form of that fever so 
well known, and unfortunately so widely diffused over the south- 
east portion of Europe ; but the inconveniences complained of by 
the natives of the above-mentioned towns, though infinitely less 
detrimental to the human constitution, take a much greater variety 
of shapes, and, I believe, are very often the mere result of exces- 
sive heat and want of ventilation. — In the places most notorious 
for malaria, the richer inhabitants are all disposed to think light of 
its effects, in confining its operation to a very short period of the 
year, or perhaps to one particular quarter of the town; at the 
same time the precautions they take against it are so numerous, 
and, to a native of our climate, so extraordinary, that I was al- 
ways hesitating between excessive alarm or total incredulity. At 
this period of my journey the evil had not begun, as it is seldom 
supposed to exist before the month of June; yet in every house 
the windows and shutters were carefully closed half an hour before 
sunset, nor did I ever venture to transgress their injunctions in 
this respect by opening them until, when left to myself, I had first 
locked my door. I am far, however, from recommending my ex- 
ample, nor am I presumptuous enough to treat the opinions of a 
whole nation with disregard: in this instance, habit had rendered 
it a matter of necessity, if I wished to secure any sleep; and I 
own, that never having experienced any bad effects from it during 
a residence of two years at Naples, where it is as cautiously 
avoided as it might be in the Pomptine marshes, I was, during my 
journey, induced to persevere in it, where prudence might have 
suggested the contrary practice.’ 


The traveller now proceeded through the corn-lands, clive- 
grounds, and vineyards of a country devoid of any extraor- 
dinary interest, to the city of Lecce. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a desart of stones, and nothing can be more dreary 
than the immediate approach ; although the extensive tracts of 
waste land, which must be previously crossed, are abundantly 
productive in all the wild aromatic shrubs of the south, such 
as mastic, cistus, and myrtles, interspersed with wild olives 
and vines. ‘The population of Lecce amounts to 14,000. It 
is a dull town, and remarkable for the bad taste of its large 
heavy buildings. Hence we make an excursion in the Terra 


d’Otranto, and meet with the following short notice of the 
celebrated castle : 


‘ The castle of Otranto, a name calculated to awaken feelings 
of pleasing recollection in an English mind, is far from realizing 
the expectations created by the perusal of the celebrated romance 
bearing the same appellation. It is now, what it ever was, the 
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citadel of this town, a fort of no considerable extent or power, 
but not entirely deficient in picturesque beauty, especially on the 
land side. Two large circular towers, features always observable 
in the fortresses built by Charles the Fifth, rise from the rich 
foliage of the trees which fill the town-ditch, and among which a 
very high palm is eminently conspicuous. On the opposite wall 
a drapery of interwoven creepers exhibits a fine contrast to the 
colour of the stone of which the edifice is constructed. From its 
summit the view is extensive, but bare of objects, especially to the 
south, where a ruined church of St. Nicholas occupies the site of 
an ancient temple of Minerva, and forms the only feature in the 
landscape.’ 


At Brindisi, we are referred to Strabo for a description of 
its antient greatness, of which only a few vestiges can now be 
traced. Its decrease of commerce, and the noxious exha- 
lations arising from its belt of stagnant waters, have reduced 
the number of inhabitants to 6000: but the last circumstance, 
we are informed, is no check to the beauty and brilliant com- 
plexions of the women; which, as at Manfredonia, are very 
remarkable. The castle is also recorded as a most beautiful 
structure. We next reach the boundary of the Terra 
d’Otranto ; and the traveller, having for some days wandered 
over a dreary, parched, and waterless plain, hails with delight 
the mountains of Basilicata and Calabria; ‘ the extensive 
forests which clothe their sides, the shady glens which wind 
round their bases, and the cool and transparent streams which 
bubbled through their valleys.’ 

The tenth chapter opens with a disquisition concerning 
Magna Greecia, from which we learn chiefly that the origin of 
its name and the probable extent of its boundaries have never 
hitherto been satisfactorily defined. Leaving, therefore, in- 
conclusive speculations for the amusement of antiquaries, we 
shall proceed to notice the town of Taranto. It contains 
15,000 inhabitants, and is strikingly and singularly situated : 
but the outline of an amphitheatre, some substructions appa- 
rently Roman, and an immense mass composed of fragments 
of pottery, constitute the only remains of a city which was 
once the largest and richest in Magna Grecia. We are next 
introduced to a succession of the princes of Taranto, as well 
as to the shell-fishery of the Mare Piccolo; from which 
branch of commerce the government draws a yearly revenue 
of 24,000 ducats. ‘The shells of these seas are used in the 
formation of pictures resembling Mosaic, which constitute a 
particular though not extensive branch of Tarentine industry; 
‘as well as the gloves and stockings, knit from the tufts of silk, 
‘which grow on the large bivalve called Pinna Marina... Con- 
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eerning the bite of the ‘Tarantula spider, Mr. Craven informs 
us that his intelligence was very indecisive as to the real cause 
of the disorder, though its existence was well authenticated, 
and not a year passes without affording more than one ex- 
ample of its appearance. He gives a detailed description of 
the ceremonies enjoined for the cure of the disorder, and 
takes his. leave of Taranto with an admonition to the 
author of the * Diary of an Invalid,” on the subject of a 
misrepresentation in his work that is injurious to the digni- 
fied clergy of these realms. Mr. C. observes that ‘a more 
mature inquiry into facts would have convinced the author 
that the individual he alludes to is incapable of the degrading 
conduct imputed to him; and an extension of that inquiry 
would have taught him that no bishops can remain in the 
capital, since the rules. of the Neapolitan church enjoin their 
constant residence in their respective dioceses.’ : 

The author now travelled along the sea-shore for twenty 
miles, exposed to the deafening roar of the surge breaking 
under his horse’s fect. He crossed the Lieto, or Lato, and 
the Bradano, which now forms the boundary of the provinces 
of Otranto and Basilicata, and entered a vast plain which 
formerly supplied the town of Metapontum with the grain that 
constituted the source of its opulence, and was typified on its 
medals. ‘Torre di Mare is supposed to stand on the precise 
site of the antient city. Mr. Craven visited the banks of the 
river Basiento, in a fruitless search after some vestiges of 
Metapontum: but he ascribes his want of success to the 
ignorance of the country people, as also to an inadvertence 
committed by Swinburne (whom he perpetually quotes) in 
calling the Bradano the Basiento: for, on his return to 
Naples, he learnt, to his great mortification, that the ruins of 
a Doric temple actually exist ‘ very near the river Bradano, 
between a small town called Girifalco and the sea, and distant 
about four miles from the last.’ This he states for the in- 
formation of future travellers. 

The small town of Amendolara stands on an insulated cone, 
surrounded on all sides but one by a precipice of frightful 
depth and steepness. Its inhabitants experienced the ad- 
vantages of such a situation in the year 1806, when they suc- 
cessfully defended it against 200 brigands, who retired from 
the siege which hoy Gel begun. The city of Cassano pre- 
sents an agreeable subject of contemplation. Its aspect is 
rich and striking: it contains. 5000 industrious inhabitants, is 
the seat of a bishop, and has several flourishing manufactures: 
it abounds in fine timker, in every vegetable production, in 
flocks of cattle, and every variety of game: its elevated situ- 
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ation places it beyond the reach of the malaria which infects 
the valley of the river Crathis: the Duke of Cassano, pro- 
prietor of the city, has caused it to be supplied with good 
water from a distance of six miles: the neighbouring Marina 
affords it abundance of fish : it has an easy intercourse with the 
capital, and appears to unite more advantages as an habitual 
residence than any other spot at so great a distance from the 
metropolis. It has, moreover, pretensions to remote antiquity, 
being placed on the site of Cosa or Cossa, a city of the Eno- 
trians, included in later times within the Thurian territory. 
The Crathis forms the boundary of the territory of Cassano. 
It derives its fame chiefly from the town of Sybaris, which 
rose between its stream and that of the river to which that 
city gave or from which it took its name. Sybaris was de- 
stroyed by the Crotoniates, ‘ by directing on its magnificent 
edifices the waters of the very river which had so long con- 
tributed to enrich and embellish them, and which now render 
all research after their vestiges impracticable.’ For the benefit 
of our unlearned readers, we extract a short account of the 
origin of these antient cities which are so often mentioned in 
the course of the present work : 


‘ Ancient authors inform us, that among the several chiefs who 
had united their hostile arms against Troy, few returned to their 
hereditary dominions; and many who did, were compelled, through 
domestic treason or foreign usurpation, to seek other shores, and 
found other kingdoms. ‘The names of Diomedes, Idomeneus, and 
Philoctetes, stand foremost among those who sought an asylum in 
the southern extremity of Italy, then called Ausonia or CEnotria. 
The first of these heroes colonized Daunia, which comprizes the 
extent of coast from Mount Garganus to Barletta, and is now 
termed Capitanata. The Cretan wanderers formed settlements in 
various parts of the Iapygian promontory, or Terra d’Otranto ; 
and the last founded cities in this part of Calabria. ‘The interme- 
diate portions of these regions, so established by nature and 
favoured by climate, boasted of names equally distinguished in 
fabulous history ; but tradition is here so involved with the mar- 
vels of mythological fiction, and so unassisted by authentic docu- 


ments, that we scarely dare to fix upon any particular source of 


information, or quote with security any author who has treated 
upon the subject.’ 


Chapter xiii. opens with a description of the former 
splendor of Croton, now Cotrone, followed by the contrast 
of its present impoverishment and decay. Not only all ves- 
niges of the former are erased, but even the local charms which 

eocritug so sweetly described have now vanished, —if they 
ever existed. The surrounding country, comprizing the Laci- 
nian promontory, now distinguished by the name of Il Marche- 
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sato, may be considered as the ugliest tract of land im all 
Calabria. This promontory, now the Capo Nau, or Capo 
delle Colonne, was once famous for a temple of Juno, the 
magnificence of whose shrine might have vied with that of the 
Ephesian Diana, or, in modern times, with that of Loretto. 
Pilgrims from all parts of Italy and Greece flocked to it in 
crowds, to admire the style of its architecture, the magnificence 
of its ornaments, and the number of flocks sacred to the god- 
dess which fed unguarded by shepherds, in the groves sur- 
rounding the holy edifice. ‘The only remnant of all this gran- 
deur is a Doric column, 26 feet high, and 5 feet 3 inches in 
diameter at its base. From Cotrone, the centrical ridge of 
the Appennines rises into a mountainous tract of above 
80 miles in length, as wild and impracticable as the Alpine 
regions of Swisserland. It is covered with a range of forests, 
distinguished, ever since the days of Strabo, by the name of - 
Syla, or the Brettian Forest ; and it contains portions of pas- 
ture-land, irrigated by rills of the purest and coolest water, 
to which the flocks that form the standard riches of the landed 
proprietors are driven to graze during the summer-months. 

Mr. Craven next reached the small town of Cutro, the 
neighbourhood of which had recently been infested by a gang 
of banditti; who, though few in number, had, under the 
able command of a celebrated chief called Vito Caliguiri, ex- 
etcised their ravages with impunity. The richest inhabitant 
of Cotrone and his eldest son had been carried off by them in 
the preceding year. They allowed the former to go home, 
securely relying on the workings of paternal affection for the 
payment of his son’s ransom, which was arranged at 17,000 
ducats, and punctually discharged. When the author speaks 
of the Calabrian peasants, he compares them with those of 
the remainder of the kingdom. ‘ The distinction is not in 
favour of the former, who certainly, in point of expression, 
feature, or stature, are by no means equal to the others. The 
outline of the face is generally more African; the complexion 
either a pale olive, or a highly tinted copper colour; the hair 
sometimes perfectly straight, but oftener frizzed like that of 
negroes, but universally coarse and black. ‘Their stature is 
low, nor did they, though straight, strike me as well made; 
but it is true, that the dress they wear is very ill calculated to 
show their persons to any advantage.’ —‘* Among the females, 
premature old age, and the traces of hard labour, obliterated, 
even at a very early period, all that constitutes the softness and 
attraction of a feminine face. Both sexes invariably were dis- 
tinguished by the surprizing regularity and dazzling whiteness 
of their teeth.’ 
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The town of Squillace, which stands on an almost inac- 
cessible rock, contains at present only 2000 inhabitants, hav- 
ing suffered considerably from the effects of the great earth- 
quake of 1783, which may be said to have altered the face of 
the whole of Calabria Ultra. It is an episcopal see of some 
antiquity, and boasts as remote an origin as any of the cities 
of Magna Grecia. According to Strabo, its former name was 
Scylletium, though it was called in his time Scyllacium. 
Mr. Craven spent some days at the country-house of a friend, 
most enchantingly situated on the myrtle-covered declivity 
of the Monte Moscia, just below Squillace. The town of 
La Serra, in the midst of high mountains, is chiefly remark- 
able for the remains of St. Stefano del Bosco, a celebrated 
monastery, once the wonder and pride of these sequestered 
glades, but now a monument of the awful visitations to which 
they have been subject. ‘The earthquake which took place on 
the 5th of February, 1783, levelled to the earth, in less than 
three minutes, a fabric which had grown in size and magni- 
ficence during seven centuries. 

Descending to the plains, we again meet with the vine, the 
olive, the myrtle, and the orange: but the towns of Casalnovo 
and Terranova again exhibit awful traces of the earthquake. 
Every edifice in tue former was cast to the earth; a cross and 
fountain alone remaining in their original position. ‘Terra- 
nova now consists of a village of one street, containing 700 in- 
habitants, placed in the midst of ruins, which are those of a 
town containing 13,000 persons. During six weeks from the 
5th of February, the internal fever of the earth was marked 
by not less than a thousand distinct shocks. After having 
drawn a pathetic picture of the universal despair and desolation 
of this period, the traveller advanced to the town of Gerace, in 
quest of the ruins of the antient Locris: of which he found 
abundant vestiges, chiefly in the garden of a landed pro- 
prietor, who was more anxious to secure the produce of his 
soil than to investigate the curiosities beneath it, and conse- 
quently unwilling that any farther excavations should be made. 

We now pass to the shores of Seylla. This celebrated 
rock is stripped of all its former terrors; and the cause may 
be found, perhaps, in the frequent recurrence of earthquakes, 
which would alone sufficiently account for such alterations in 
its form and magnitude, as may have greatly diminished the 
dangers which it once presented to navigators. The houses 
of Scylla are. regular and well built; and the inhabitants, 
about 5000, are remarkable for their good looks, cleanliness, 
and industry. ‘The men are also good mariners, and princi- 
pally employed in fishing, or making silk. ‘The various oceu- 
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pations afforded to the women by the Jatter article impart life 
and picturesque effect to every habitation on this coast, where 
it forms the principal and almost only branch of industry. 

_ Nothing can be more impressive than the account here given 
of the earthquake of 1783, at Scylla. ‘To escape from the 
danger of falling buildings, the Prince, with 4000 of his 
people, had sought security on the sea-shore. 


‘ At about half-past seven, a distant but loud crash proclaimed 
some new disaster, and awakened to a fearful state of suspense al} 
the silent sufferers, A powerful recurrence of the morning’s 
shocks had severed a large portion of Mount Baci, which forms 
the next promontory towards the south, and dashed its shivered 
mass into the sea. ‘The darkness precluded an immediate commu- 
nication of this event to the trembling population on the sands, 
and also shrouded from their knowledge the anticipation of its con- 
sequences. They were roused by the earthquake; but, extended on 
the beach, and out of the reach of all buildings, they thought 
themselves comparatively secure from real danger. A low rustlmg 
noise soon was heard, and gradually but rapidly increased to the 
roar of the most im Airants, some: The waters of the whole 
canal, impelled by the pressure of the fallen mountain, in a single 
wave had rushed with irresistible force over the opposite point of 
the Faro, which it entirely inundated. ‘Thrown back towards the 
Calabrian coast, it passed with impetuosity over the shore of 
Scilla; and, in its retreat to the bosom of the deep, swept from 
its surface every individual who had thought to find safety in the 
bareness of its sands. One abhorrent shriek uttered by the united 
voices of 4000 beings, thus snatched to eternity, re-echoed from 
the mountains ; and the tremendous wave returning a second and 
last time, rose to the elevation of the highest houses that yet re- 
mained entire, and buried many of them in masses of mud and 
sand, leaving on their fiat roofs, and among the branches of the 
trees which grew out of the impending rocks, the mangled bodies 
of the victims it had destroyed. But these were not many; for 
the mass, including the Prince of Scilla, were never seen or heard 
of more.’ 


Reggio is described at length, with the addition of its ety- 
mology and antient history. It was entirely destroyed by the 
same shock which converted Calabria Ultra into one mass of 
ruin; and only within avery few years has it begun to re- 
cover from the effects of that devastation, which are still visi- 
ble in all the unfinished streets, and some of the antient 
masses of structure. ‘The inhabitants are sociable and lively ; 
and, as they are mostly in easy circumstances, the town, with 
the addition of a very pretty theatre, is by no means an un- 
pleasant residence, notwithstanding its distance from the ca- 

pital: while the climate and air are undoubtedly the finest in 
the whole continental portion of the realm. The fabrication 
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of silk and the exports arising from the ¢ulture of oranges 
and lemons form its principal commercial resources. 
Returning to Casalnovo, Mr. Craven passes, without any 
adventure, a defile in the mountain beyond Solano, proverbial 
in the province for the robberies and murders committed within 
its precincts; and he institutes a comparison between the moun- 
tains of Sicily and those of Calabria. ‘ Sicily boasts of some 
situations, so extraordinary in their effect, that nothing in any 
other country can bear a comparison with them; but, as a 
whole, it yields the palm of picturesque beauty to the southern 
extremity of Italy, which, more particularly in its interior 
recesses, combines every attribute of Salvator Rosa’s romantic 
compositions, with the softer graces and glowing brilliancy 
which charm us in the paintings of Claude.’ : 
Monteleone is a town of ten thousand inhabitants, in an 
airy commanding situation; and a fine old castle contributes 
to its imposing appearance. We here deviate from the direct 
road in order to visit Il Pizzo, the scene of the landing, and, in 
a few days afterward, of the execution, of Joachim Murat, in 
the autumn of 1815. (See our last Appendix, p. 485.) Cosenza, 
the capital of Calabria Citra, containing 9000 persons, has 
only one good street, but the shops are respectable, and the 
interior presents an appearance of industry and animation. 
It produces silk, wine, rice, hemp, and flax. Passing again 
within view of Cassano, the traveller proceeds through Cas- 
trovillari to Morano, which is placed, like a hundred other 
towns in Calabria Citra, on a pyramidical eminence, crowned 
by a fine Gothic castle. Soon afterward, he bids adieu to the 
mountains of Calabria, with feelings of unqualified regret at 
quitting a region so fitted to produce deep and charming im- 
pressions ; and of which the merits and the disadvantages are 
impartially balanced in an interesting summary of the whole. 
Lago Negro is described as exhibiting all the attributes of 
wild picturesque beauty; such as darkly wooded mountains, 
rising into bare and frowning peaks, which almost exclude the 
cheering influence of the sun. It is approached by two 
bridges over ravines, from among the dark and narrow depths 
of which is heard the roar of invisible torrents. The air of 
gloom and coldness, which invests it, has doubtless contributed 
to the origin of its unpromising name. After a ride of twenty- 
five miles through the fine country of Basilicata, the author 
entered the province called Principato Citra, or sometimes 
Provincia di Salerno, and arrived at Val di Diano, twenty- 
three miles in length and three miles wide, and celebrated 
among the Neapolitans for its fertility and beauty. On the 
right of this valley, stands on an eminence what was the 
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monastery of San Lorenzo, belonging to the order of St. Bruno, 
vying in magnitude with the finest convents in Sicily: but, 
sharing the fate of almost all the monastic establishments in 
the kingdom, it was converted into a military hospital by the 
French. At La Sala, Mr. Craven found it expedient to pass 
the night, although on account of its bad air it had been 
numbered in the list of places at which he had been advised 
not to rest. On this occasion, he remarks that, according to all 
the observations which he had been able to make, foreigners 
were much less liable to the effects of malaria than the in- 
habitants. 

The Val di Diano communicates with the succeeding valley 
by means of the Ponte di Campestrino; a magnificent work, 
consisting of a zig-zag road supported on masses of mason 
of the best construction, along the sides of a steep declivity, 
wd ending in a bridge of seven arches, which rise perpen- 
dicularly from a ravine of immense depth : through which a 
narrow but impetuous torrent rolls its waters, of a bright 
vitriol-color. The range of Mount Alburnus now separated 
the road from the sea, and screened the plain of Psestum 
from the north; displaying, in its sublime masses and ro- 
mantic recesses, features as magnificent as any in the Cala- 
brian Appennines. 

Passing the forest of Persano, which forms one of the 
finest royal preserves for game of all kinds, we arrive at Hboli, 
whence the road to Salerno runs across the plain extending 
along the gulf of that name. Like all the other flat tracts in 
the kingdom, it is well watered and fertile, but unhealthy, and 
inferior in beauty to the plains of the Crati, St. Eufemia, or 
Gioia. At Salerno, we will take cur leave of Mr. Craven; 
the remainder of the route to Naples having been often de- 
scribed. 

Wehave confined ourselves to a mere analysis of this volume, 
with the view of presenting our readers with as much inform- 
ution relative to these unfrequented regions as could be com- 
pressed within ‘the limits allotted tous. ‘Those whose appe- 
tite for knowlege makes them indifferent to the form in which 
it is served up, and the sauce with which it is seasoned, will 
‘find in the original work much to gratify their curiosity : — 
but the more volatile and mercurial class of readers would 
probably complain of something dull and soporific in a con- 
stant register of population and buildings, soil, produce, and 
manufactures, with never-failing etymologies and remote his- 
torical deductions. Theauthor’s style, though always polished, 
is too often elevated into stiffness and laboured into obscurity. 
In mere narrative it is elegant, because more simple and na- 
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tural: but in sentiment it commonly fails, as we frequently 
meet with unwieldy and overgrown sentences like the follow- 
ing, relative to Louis the Eleventh and St. Francis : 


‘ It is difficult to imagine a scene of more impressive moral 
import, than that exhibited by a powerful monarch and unrelent- 
ing tyrant, greeting the arrival of a barefooted monk, and catch- 
ing with childish avidity every word which dropped from lips 
accounted divine ; endeavouring, by the workings of self-delusion, 
to convert the consolatory expressions applicable to spiritual hope 
into promises held out to material existence, and vainly flatteri 
himself that the mediation of sanctified humility might effectually 
prevail in obtaining from Heaven the prolongation of a career of 
unrepentant iniquity.’ 


The whole production, however, is written in the mild and 
liberal spirit of a gentleman; and we are willing to receive it 
as an useful and agreeable accession to the stores of local in- 
formation which have been, at other times, collected on the 
same subject. The engravings are from views taken by the 
traveller himself. 


> 





Art.V. The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of “ Waverley,” 
‘© Kenilworth,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. I1/. 11s. 6d. Boards. 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; London, Hurst and Co, -18922. 


HE singular rapidity with which * Nigel’ has followed the 
steps of his predecessor “ The Pirate,” and the report that 

we may shortly expect the appearance of his successor, con- 
vince us that our task begins to grow serious. Kindly solicit- 
ous to prevent our time from hanging heavily on our hands, 
this fertile writer seems resolved, at every vacant season of the 
year, to offer his best assistance in diverting our ennui ; and 
accordingly, having in the Christmas holidays contributed his 
stock of amusement in the shape of “ The Pirate,” no ‘sooner 
did Whitsuntide arrive than he proffered * The Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ to while away a few of the sultry hours which have 
lately oppressed us. We therefore look forwards with confi- 
dence to his aid in killing a tedious day or two in the decline 
of the summer, or, at all events, before the fall of the leaf; and 
we shall be fully prepared, as Christmas again returns, once 
more to greet the appearance of our great periodical novelist. 
We are now fully persuaded, by the perusal of the intro- 
ductory Epistle to the present work, that it is in vain to ex- 
pect him to stay his course; and, indeed, he frankly confesses 
that he shall continue to write as Jong as the public will persist 
in reading his productions. He should, however, recollect 
that the world will not be satisfied unless he surpasses him- 
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self, and. that an author’s reputation, unless it increases, must 
diminish : — but this is his business rather than ours. 

By the rare combination of a rich fancy with very extensive 
and accurate antiquarian knowlege, which all the Scotish novels 
have shewn the writer of them to possess, he has been enabled 
to become the founder of a new school. Until he appeared, 
we had no compositions in our language which could fairly 
Jay claim to the title of historical novels. It is true that we 
possessed romances, of which the heroes frequently bore some 
well-known name: but, in the delineation of their characters, 
the author’s imagination was generally as discursive as in any 
other portion of his‘work. Not so the author of ** Waverley.” 
His portraits of the various historical personages whom he has 
introduced are all evidently drawn by one who has been lon 
familiar with their features, and who can, without difficulty, 
represent them in the shape which they have always borne in 
his eyes. No one, except Shakspeare in his historical plays, 
has given more vivid and striking pictures of the illustrious 
dead ; and no one has been more curiously happy in throw- 
ing over the canvass that air of life and truth, that vraisem- 
blance, which renders the illusion so complete. While, how- 


‘ever, the chief merit in Shakspeare’s representations seems to 


be the intuitive faculty which the poet displays of presenting, 
with the most perfect nature, the fitting sentiments and 
feelings of his various characters, without any strict regard to 
the niceties of historical correctness and antiquarian research, 
the great endeavor of the Scotish novelist is to furnish a 
picture, complete in all its parts, of the manners and spirit of the 
age which he is describing. The scenery and decorations of his 
tales, if we may be allowed the expression, are finished with 
a scrupulous regard to truth and correctness; and not the 
minutest incident which his fertile mind suggests is passed 
over, when its insertion would add any thing to the com- 
pleteness of his work. 

While we thus readily admit the diligence with which the 
author avails himself of the varied stores of historical and an- 
tiquarian information which lie within his reach, it is evident 
that, like graver historians, he is not without his prejudices, 
and that he has not always formed an unbiassed opinion of 
the great characters which he represents. We are induced to 
enter rather more at large into this subject, by a belief that the 
false ideas of character, which are spread abroad in this shape, 
are calculated to produce more injurious effects than if they 
were contained in some dull and ponderous history ; not only 
by their more extended circulation, but by the impres- 
sion which such lively works of fiction usually leave on the 
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mind. We shall not recur to any of this writer’s former 

works in support of the opinion which we are now advancing, 

though ample proofs might be there collected: it will be 

sufficient for us to make a few observations on the historical 
rtraits contained in the present narrative. 

‘ The Fortunes of Nigel’ comprize the history of a young 
Scotish nobleman, who, being reduced almost to poverty, ar- 
rives in London for the purpose of soliciting from James I. the 
payment of a large debt due from that sovereign to his father. 
The adventures of this youthful Lord (Nigel Olifaunt, Lord 
Glenvarloch,) furnish the matter of the three volumes before 
us. The historical personages with whom we are made ac- 
quainted are James I., Prince Charles, and the celebrated 
Duke of Buckingham. Undoubtedly, our English Solomon 
is admirably drawn, and evidently with great relish and gusto. 
Indeed, the character of this divine vicegerent is so obnoxious 
to ridicule, and the cotemporary historians have so diligently 
collected and transmitted their stores of amusing anecdote, 
that a much duller pen might have given an entertaining re- 
presentation of ‘* the wisest fool in all Christendom.” So 
admirably has the author succeeded in his sketch, that we 
question whether an equally accurate and lively portrait of 
James is to be found in the pages of any of our historians: 
but in this part the novelist has trusted little or nothing to his 
imagination, for his characteristic incidents, and his minute re- 
lations of the King’s peculiar habits and manners, are almost 
entirely borrowed from the memoir-writers and annalists of 
the times ; though interwoven into the present narrative and 
adapted to the present purpose with singular skill and felicity. 
The conversations in which James takes a part are the only 
portions of the volumes relating to him in which the writer’s 
imagination has been put to the test, and here he has certainly 
acquitted himself most successfully. In bringing before the 
reader all the King’s personal peculiarities, which were not 
few, he has been particularly happy; owing to the diligence 
with which he has examined the pages of Weldon, Gaemn. 
Clarendon, and others of our older authors. The aversion 
which James always shewed to the sight of drawn swords, or 
fire-arms, has furnished matter for two or three very enter- 
taining scenes, and it is curious to observe the historical cor- 
rectness of the representation of this failing. We may quote, 
as an example, the mode in which the King knighted Richie 
Moniplies. ‘ He took the drawn sword, and with averted 
eyes, for it was a sight he loved not to look upon, endeavoured 
to lay it on Richie’s shoulder, but nearly struck it into his 
eye. Richie, starting back, attempted to rise, but was held 
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down by Lowestoffe, while Sir Mungo guiding the royal 
weapon, the honour-bestowing blow was given and received ; 
Surge carnifer -—— Rise up Sir Richard Moniplies of :Castle- 
Collop !’ — Let us now consult the original of this scene: 
‘© He (the King) had such an aversion,” says Sir Kenelm 
Digby, ** to a naked sword all his lifetime, that he could not 
see one without great emotion of spirits; and though other- 
wise courageous enough, he could not over-master his pas- 
sions in this particular. I remember when he dubb’d me 
knight, in the ceremony of putting a naked sword upon my 
shoulder, he could not endure to look upon it, but turned his 
face another way; insomuch that, in lieu of touching my 
shoulder, he had almost thrust the point into my eyes, had 
not the Duke of Buckingham guided his hand aright.” (Digby 
on the Power of Sympathy, p. 88.) We donot cite these pas- 
sages for the purpose of convicting the author of plagiarism, 
for we think it is his highest praise that he has contrived in 
his character of James to render his fictitious narrative so 
consistent with historical truth. In the same manner, the de- 
scription of the monarch’s mode of riding is taken from Coke’s 
Detection, and that of his dress from Osborn. ‘To Claren- 
don, also, the writer is very considerably indebted for some 
curious traits of James’s manners. * | 

We wish that we could concede the same praise of correct- 
ness to the novelist for the manner in which he has drawn 
Prince Charles and Buckingham: but here, if we mistake 
not, we perceive evident symptoms of Tory partialities. We 
do not indeed see much either of the Prince or the Duke, but 
all that we do see is clearly intended to produce a favorable im- 
pression. ‘The better qualities of Charles are all displayed — 
his gravity, propriety, and princely dignity; nay, he is even 
represented as being much chagrined at the expedient to 
which his father resorted, in privately listening to the con-. 
versations of Nigel when a prisoner in the Tower: yet this 
detestation of treachery does not seem very natural in one 
who could approve of the employment of spies, a fact with 
which we are made acquainted by Clarendon.+ Then with 
regard to Buckingham, from what appears of him in ¢ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ we should say that he was a frank bold- 
hearted character; not indeed free from the vices of his age, 
but at all events a high-spirited and gallant courtier. We 





_ 


* May we venture a conjecture whether Miss Aikin’s Memoirs 
of James’s court were not published early enough to afford this 
author some valuable hints ?. 


+ Continuation of the Life of the Earl of Clarendon, iii. 678. 
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have nothing of his ambition, his insolent carriage to the 
King and the Prince, the latter of whom historians tell us he 
was once on the point of striking, or of that vindictive spirit 
which rendered his power so truly terrible and fatal to those 
who once ventured to provoke him. On the contrary, we 
find him openly avowing himself the enemy of Lord. Glen- 
varloch, and afterward recanting his words, and pleading that 
nobleman’s cause before the King; a proceeding which is 
surely out of all historical keeping. The incident of the 
quarrel is evidently taken from the account handed down to 
us of that which occurred between the Duke and Lord Cot- 
tington; where the Duke, “with a countenance serene enough,” 
assured his Lordship that he would always do whatsoever was 
in his power to ruin and destroy him; “ without mentionin 
any particular ground for his so ‘a a displeasure.” — 
The present author’s notions of Buckingham’s character are 
seemingly those of Lord Clarendon; who can scarcely, we 
think, be trusted as a proper guide, when he tells us that 
Buckingham was “of an excellent disposition, and in his na- 
ture just and candid, liberal, generous, and bountiful:” but 
that Hampden, like Cinna, “ had a head to contrive and a 
tongue to persuade and a hand to execute any mischief,” and 
that his death seemed to be “ a great deliverance to the nation.” 
Before we introduce our readers to the fictitious personages 
who figure in ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ we shall give a scene 
or two in which the royal pedant, his son, and his favorite 
ear. The account of the hunt in Greenwich Park is 
excellent : 


‘ A single horseman followed the chase, upon a steed so 
thoroughly subjected to the rein, that it obeyed the touch of the 
bridle as if it had been a mechanical impulse operating on the nicest 
piece of machinery; so that, seated deep in his demipique saddle, 
and so trussed up there as to make falling almost impossible, the 
rider, without either fear or hesitation, might increase or diminish 
the speed at which he rode, which, even on the most animatin 
occasions of the chase, seldom.exceeded three-fourths of a gallop, 
the horse keeping his haunches under him, and never stretching 
forward beyond the managed pace of the academy. The security 
with which he chose to prosecute even this favourite, and, in the 
ordinary case, somewhat dangerous amusement, as well as the rest 
of his equipage, marked King James. No attendant was within 
sight ; indeed, it was often a nice strain of flattery to permit the 
sovereign to suppose he had outridden and distanced all the rest 
ef the chase. 

‘<< Weel dune, Bash — weel dune, Battie!” he exclaimed, as 
he came up. “ By the honour of a king, ye are a credit to the 
Braes of Balwhither !— Haud my horse, man,” he called out to 
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Nigel, without stopping to see to whom he addressed himself — 
‘ Haud my naig, and help me doun out o’ the saddle — de’il ding 
your saul, sirrah, canna ye mak haste before these lazy smaiks 
come up? — haud the rein easy — dinna let him swerve — now, 
haud the stirrup — that will do, man, and now we are on terra 
firma.”. So saying, without casting an eye on his assistant, gentle 
King Jamie, unsheathing the short sharp hanger, (couteau de chasse,) 
which was the only thing approaching to a sword that he could 
willingly endure the sight of, drew the blade with great satisfaction 
across the throat of the buck, and put an end at once to its 
struggles and its agonies. 

‘Lord Glenvarloch, who knew well the sylvan duty which the 
occasion demanded, hung the bridle of the King’s palfrey on the 
branch of a tree, and kneeling duteously down, turned the slaugh- 
tered deer upon its back, and kept the quarrée in that position, 
while the King, too intent upon his sport to observe any thing 
else, drew his coutean down the breast of the animal, secundum 
artem ; and having made a cross cut, so as te ascertain the depth 
of the fat upon the chest, exclaimed, in a sort of rapture, ‘* Three 
inches of white fat on the brisket !— prime — prime, as I am a 
crowned sinner — and de’il ane o’ the lazy loons in but mysell! 
Seven — aught — aught tines on the antlers. By G—d, a hart of 
aught tines, and the first of the season! Bash and Battie, blessings 
on the heart’s root of ye! Buss me, my bairns, buss me.” ‘Tle 
dogs accordingly fawned upon him, licked him with bloody jaws, 

soon put him in such a state that it might have seemed treason 
had been doing its full work upon his anointed body. ‘ Bide 
doun, with a mischief to ye — bide doun, with a wanton,” cried 
the King, almost overturned by the obstreperous caresses of the 
large staghounds. ‘ But ye are just like ither folks, gie ye an inch 
ne ye take anell.— And wha may ye be, friend ?” he said, now 
finding leisure to take a nearer view of Nigel, and observing what 
in his first emotion of sylvan delight had escaped him, — “ Ye are 
nane of our train, man. In the name of God, what the devil 
are ye?” 

‘« An unfortunate man, sire,” replied Nigel. 

‘¢ «¢ T dare say that,” answered the King, snappishly, “ or I wad 
have seen naething of you. My lieges keep a’ their happiness to 
themselves, but let bowls row wrang wi’ them, and I am sure to 
hear of it.” 

¢«¢ And to whom else can we carry our complaints but to your 
Majesty, who is Heaven's vicegerent over us ?” answered Nigel. 

¢« Right, man, right —very weel spoken,” said the King; 
« but ye should leave Heaven’s vicegerent some quiet on earth, 
toe’ 

«« If your Majesty will look on me,” (for hitherto the King 
had been so busy, first with the dogs, and then with the mystic 
operation of breaking, in vulgar phrase, cutting up the deer, that 
he had scarce given his assistant above a transient glance,) “ you 
will see whom necessity makes bold to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity which may never again occur.” 
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* King James looked ; his blood left his cheek, though it conti- 
nued stained with that of the animal which lay at his feet, he 
dropped the knife from his hand, cast. behind him a faultering eye, 
as if he either meditated flight, or looked out for assistance, and 
then exclaimed, — “* Glenvarlochides! as sure as I was christened 
James Stuart. Here is a bonny spot of work, and me alone, and 
on foot too!” he added, bustling to get upon his horse. 

‘« Forgive me that I interrupt you, my liege,” said Nigel, 
placing himself between the King and the steed: “ hear me buta 
moment.” 

‘«¢ T’]l hear ye best on horseback,” said the King. ‘I canna 
hear a word on foot, man, not a word; and it is not seemly to stand 
cheek-for-chow! confronting us that gate. Bide out of our gate, 
sir, we charge you, on your allegiance. — The de’il’s in them a’, 
what can they be doing ?” 

« « By the crown which you wear, my liege,” said Nigel, and 
for which my ancestors have worthily fought, I conjure you to be 
composed, and to hear me but a moment!” 

‘ That which he asked was entirely out of the monarch’s power 
to grant. The timidity which he shewed was not the plain down- 
right cowardice, which, like a natural impulse, compels a man to 
flight, and which can excite little but pity or contempt, but a 
much more ludicrous, as well as more mingled sensation. The poor 
king was frightened at once and angry, desirous of securing his 
safety, and at the same time ashamed to compromise his dignity ; 
so that, without attending to what Lord Glenvarloch endeavoured 
to explain, he kept making at his horse, and repeating, ‘“‘ We are 
a free king, man — we are a free king — we will not be controlled 
by a subject. — In the name of God, what keeps Steenie ? And, 
praised be his name, they are coming — Hillo, ho — here, here — 
Steenie, Steenie !” 

‘ The Duke of Buckingham galloped up, followed by several 
courtiers and attendants of the royal chase, and commenced, with 
his usual familiarity, — ‘“‘ I see Fortune has graced our dear dad, 
as usual. — But what’s this ?” 

‘« What is it? It is treason, for what I ken,” said the King ; 
‘‘and a’ your wyte, Steenie. Your dear dad and gossip might 
have been murdered, what for you care.” 

‘« Murdered? Secure the villain!” exclaimed the Duke. 
‘“ By Heaven, it is Olifaunt himself!” A dozen of the hunters dis- 
mounted at once, letting their horses run wild through the park. 
Some seized roughly on Lord Glenvarloch, who thought it 
folly to offer resistance, while others busied themselves with the 
King. ‘* Are you wounded, my liege —are youwounded?” 

‘“« Not that I ken of,” said the King, in the paroxysm of his 
apprehension, (which, by the way, might be pardoned in one of so 
timorous a temper, and who, in his time, had been exposed to so 
many strange attempts,) — ‘‘ Not that I ken of — but search him 
-—search him. I am sure I saw fire-arms under his cloak. . I am 
sure I smelled powder ~-I am doom’s sure of that.” ’ | 
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His Majesty in council is as great as at the hunt: 


¢ James had no sooner resumed his seat at the council-board 
than he began to hitch in his chair, cough, use his handkerchief, 
and make other intimations that he meditated a long speech. The 
council composed themselves to the beseeming degree of atten- 
tion. Charles, as strict in his notions of decorum as his father 
was indifferent to it, fixed himself in an attitude of rigid and 
respectful attention, while the haughty favourite, conscious of his 

ower over both father and son, stretched himself more easily on 
his seat, and in assuming an appearance of listening, seemed to 
a debt to ceremonial rather than to duty. 

¢ «JT doubt not, my Lords,” said the monarch, “ that some of 
you may be thinking the hour of refection is past, and that it is 
time to ask with the slave in the comedy — Quid de symbolo? — 
Nevertheless, to do justice and exercise judgment is our meat and 
drink ; and now we are to pray your wisdom to consider the case 
of this unhappy youth Lord Glenvarloch, and see whether, con- 
sistently with our honour, any thing can be done in his favour.” 

« «Tam surprised at your Majesty’s wisdom making the in- 
guity,” said the Duke ; “‘ it is plain this Dalgarno hath proved one 
of the most insolent villains on earth, and it must therefore be 
clear, that if Lord Glenvarloch had run him through the body, 
there would but have been out of the world a knave who had lived 


_in it too long. I think Lord Glenvarloch hath had much wrong ; 


and I regret that, by the persuasions of this false fellow, I have 
myself had some band in it.” 

‘ «© Ye speak like a child, Steenie ——I mean my Lord of Buck- 
ingham,” answered the King, “ and as one that does not under- 
stand the logic of the schools ; for an action may be inconsequen- 
tial or even meritorious, guoad hominem, that is, as touching him 
upon whom it is acted; and yet most criminal, guoad locum, or 
considering the om wherein it is done, as a man may lawfully 
dance Chrighty Beardie or any other dance m a tavern, but not 
inter parietes ecclesia. So that, though it may have been a good 
deed to have sticked Lord Dalgarno, being such as he has shewn 
himself, any where else, yet it fell under the plain statute, when 
violence was offered within the verge of the Court. For, let me tell 

ou, my Lords, the statute against striking would be of small use 
in our court, if it could be eluded by justifying the person stricken 
to be a knave. It is much to be lamented that I ken nae court in 
Christendom where knaves are not to be found ; and if men are to 
break the peace under pretence of beating them, why, it will rain 
Jeddart staves in our very anti-chamber.” 

‘ « What your Majesty says,” replied Prince Charles, «is 
marked with your usual wisdom —the precincts of palaces must 
be sacred as well as the persons of kings, which are respected even 
in the most barbarous nations, as being one step only beneath 
their divinities. But your Majesty’s will can controul the severity 
of this‘and every other law, and it is in your power, on consider- 
ation of his case, to grant this rash young man a free pardon.” 
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© & Rem acu tetigist?, Carole, mi puerule,” answered the King ; 
‘¢ and know, my lords, that we have, by a shrewd device and gift 
of our own, already sounded the very depth of this Lord Glenvar- 
loch’s disposition. I trow there be among you some that remem- 
ber my handling in the curious case of my Lady Lake, and how I 
trimmed them about the story of hearkening behind the arras. 
Now this put me to cogitation, and I remembered me of having 
read that Dionysius, King of Syracuse, whom historians call 
Tveayvec, which signifieth not in the Greek tongue, as in ours, a 
truculent usurper, but a royal king who governs, it may be, some- 
thing more strictly than we and other lawful monarchs, whom the 
antients termed BzciAeis. Now this Dionysius of Syracuse caused 
cunning workmen to build for himself a ugg —d’ye ken what that 
is, my Lord Bishop ?” 

‘ « A cathedral, I presume to guess,” answered the Bishop. 

‘ « What the de’il, man —I crave your Lordship’s pardon for 
swearing — but it was no cathedral — only a lurking-place called 
the King’s dugg or ear, where he could sit undescried, and hear 
the converse of his prisoners. Now, sirs, in imitation of this 
Dionysius, whom I took for my pattern, the rather that he was a 
great linguist and grammarian, and taught a school with good ap- 
plause after his abdication, (either he or his successor of the same 
name, it matters not whilk,) — I have caused them to make a lugg 
up at the state-prison of the Tower yonder, more like a pulpit than 
a cathedral, my Lord Bishop — and communicating with the arras 
behind the Lieutenant’s chamber, where we may sit and privily 
hear the discourse of such prisoners as are pent up there for state 
offences, and so creep into the very secrets of our enemies.” 

‘ The Prince cast a glance towards the Duke, expressive of 
ereat vexation and disgust. Buckingham shrugged his shoulders, 
but the motion was so slight as to be almost imperceptible. 

‘« Weel, my lords, ye ken the fray at the hunting this morning 
— Ishall not get out of the trembling exies until I have a sound 
night’s sleep — just after that, they bring ye in a pretty page that 
had been found in the Park. We were warned against examining 
him ourselves by the anxious care of those around us; neverthe- 
less, holding our life ever at the service of these kingdoms, we 
commanded all to avoid the room, the rather that we suspected 
this boy to bea girl. What think ye, my Lords ? — few of you 
would have thought I had a hawk’s eye for sic gear ; but we thank 
God, that though we are old, we know so much of such toys as 
may beseem a man of decent gravity. Weel, my Lords, we ques- 
tioned this maiden in male attire ourselves, and I profess it was a 
very pretty interrogatory, and well followed. For, though she at 
first professed that she assumed this disguise in order to counte- 
nance the woman who should present us with the Lady Hermione’s 
petition, for whom she professed entire affection ; yet when we, 
suspecting anguis in herba, did put her to the very question, she 
was compelled to own a virtuous attachment for Glenvarlochides, 
in such a pretty passion of shame and fear, that we had much ado 
to keep our own eyes from keeping company with hers in weeping. 

Rev. Jung, 1822. N Also 
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Also she laid before us the false practices of this Dalgarno towards 
Glenvarlochides, inveigling him into houses of ill resort, and giving 
him evil counsel under pretext of sincere friendship, whereby the 
inexperienced lad was led to do what was prejudicial to himself 
and offensive to us. But, however prettily she told her tale, we 
determined not altogether to trust to her narration, but rather to 
try the experiment whilk we had devised for such occasions. And 
having ourselves speedily passed from Greenwich to the Tower, 
we constituted ourselves eaves-dropper as it is called, to observe 
what should pass between Glenvarlochides and this page, whom 
we caused to be admitted to his apartment, well judging that if 
they were of counsel together to deceive us, it could not be but 
something of it would spunk out — And what think ye we saw, my 
Lords ? — Naething for you to sniggle and laugh at, Steenie — for 
I question if you could have played the temperate and Christian- 
like part of this poor lad Glenvarloch. He might be a father of 
the church in comparison of you, man.— And then to try his 
patience yet farther, we loosed on him a courtier and a citizen, 
that is Sir Mungo Malagrowther and our servant George Heriot 
here, wha dang the poor lad about, and did na greatly spare our 
royal selves. — You mind, Geordie, what you said about the wives 
and concubines? but I forgie ye, man — nae need of kneeling, 
I forgie ye — the readier that it regards ane particular, whilk, as 
it added not much to Solomon’s credit, the lack of it cannot be 
said to impinge on ours. Aweel, my Lords, for all temptation of 
sore distress and evil ensample, this poor lad never loosed his 
tongue on us to say one unbecoming word — which inclines us the 
rather, acting always by your wise advice, to treat this affair of the 
Park as a thing done in the heat of blood, and under strong pro- 
vocation, and therefore to confer our free pardon on Lord Glen- 
varloch.” ’ 


We must now give some account of the purely fictitious 
characters, and with due respect to their dignity we shall first 
make mention of the hero and the heroine. We hazarded 
a few observations, in a former review, on the very creat 
sameness which distinguishes these unfortunate personages in 
the Scotish novels ; and Lord Glenvarloch and Miss Margaret 
Ramsay supply another instance of the truth of our remark. 
It is surely impossible for any one, after the most scrupulous 
examination, to discover the slightest distinction between 
Glenvarloch and the Master of Ravenswood, excepting their 
names; and, if we do not greatly mistake, Margaret Ramsay 
is the very same personage with Catherine Seyton. Both 
have an adventurous and daring spirit, united with feminine 
softness, by which they are enabled to accomplish objects ap- 

arently far beyond the sphere of their influence. ‘Lhen we 
we Richie Moniplies, Glenvarloch’s servant, who is a variety 
of that genus to which Saunders Saunderson and Caleb 
Balderstone belong: but Richie differs from both of these, and 
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is a very garrulous and pragmatical serving-man. George 
Heriot, the King’s jeweller, is a warm-hearted, prudent, com- 
mon-sense kind of person, though we are not very correct in 
classing him among the fictitious characters: but our especial 
favorite is Sir Mungo Malagrowther, an entirely new cre- 
ation of the brain, an old disappointed courtier, who has in- 
dulged his cynical and slanderous taste even at the expence of 
his own person, having had three of his fingers cut off in 
mortal combat with Sir Rullion Rattray of Ranagullion, and 
being otherwise dreadfully maimed at the instance of Lady 
Cockpen, on whom he had written a pasquinade. The na- 
tural acidity of Sir Mungo’s disposition had been considerably 
increased by his having filled, in his youth, the office of whip- 
ping boy to his most sacred Majesty.* The interview be- 
tween this atrabillious old courtier and Nigel, in the Tower, 
to which the latter had been committed in consequence of his 
supposed attack on the King at Greenwich, and also of his 
having struck Lord Dalgarno within the precincts of the 
royal palace, exhibits a fine specimen of Sir Mungo’s cha- 
racteristic humour : 


‘ The Knight, after the usual salutations, and having prefaced 
his discourse with a great deal of professed regret for Nigel’s situ- 
ation, sat down beside him, and composing his grotesque features 
into the most lugubrious despondence, began his raven-song as 
follows :— 

‘« T bless God, my Lord, that I was the person who had the 
pleasure to bring his Majesty’s mild message to the Lieutenant, 
discharging the higher prosecution against ye, for any thing medi- 
tated against his Majesty’s sacred person; for, admit you be pro- 
secuted on the lesser offence, or breach of privilege of the palace 
and its precincts, wsgue ad mutilationem, even to dismembration, 
as it is most likely you will, yet the loss of a member is nothin 
to being hanged and drawn quick, after the fashion of a traitor.’ 

‘<< | should feel the shame of having deserved such a punish- 
ment,” answered Nigel, ‘“ more than the pain of undergoing it.” 

‘<¢ Doubtless, my Lord, the having, as you say, deserved it, 
must be an excruciation to your own mind,” replied his tormentor ; 
‘¢a kind of mental and metaphysical hanging, drawing, and quar- 
tering, which may be in some measure equipollent with the exter- 
nal application of hemp, iron, fire, and the like, to the outer man.” 

‘« T say, Sir Mungo,” repeated Nigel, ‘“ and beg you to 
understand my words, that I am unconscious of any error, save 





* This singular practice was certainly in force at that time. 
During the boyhood of Charles I., Mr. Murray of the King’s bed- 
chamber enjoyed the very responsible office ot whipping boy. 

(Burnet’s Own Times, i. 244.) 
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that of having arms on my person when I chanced to approach 
that of my sovereign.” — 

‘“ Ye are right, my Lord, to acknowledge nothing,” said Sir 
Mungo. “ We have an old proverb,— Confess, and —so forth. 
And indeed, as to the weapons, his Majesty has a special ill will 
at all arms whatsoever, and more especially pistols; but, as I said, 
there is an end of that matter. I wish you as well through the 
next, which is altogether unlikely.” 

‘ « Surely, Sir Mungo,” answered Nigel, ‘‘ you yourself might 
Say something in my favour concerning the affair in the Park. 
None knows better than you that I was at that moment urged by 
wrongs of the most heinous nature, offered to me by Lord Dal- 
garno, many of which were reported to me by yourself, much to 
the inflammation of my passion.” 

‘« Alack-a-day ! — Alack-a-day!” replied Sir Mungo, “ I re- 
member but too well how much your choler was inflamed, in spite 
of the various remonstrances which I made to you respecting the 
sacred nature of the place. Alas! alas! you cannotsay you 
leaped into the mire for lack of warning.” 

‘<«« T see, Sir Mungo, you are determined to remember nothing 
which can do me service,” said Nigel. 

‘ « Blithely would I do ye service,” said the Knight; “ and the 
best whilk I can think of is, to tell you the process of the punish- 
ment to the whilk you will be indubitably subjected, I having had 
the good fortune to behold it performed in the Queen’s time, on a 
chield that had written a pasquinadoe. I was then in my Lord 
Gray’s train, who lay leaguer here, and being always covetous of 
pleasing and profitable sights, I could not dispense with being pre- 
sent on the occasion.” 

‘ « ]T should be surprised, indeed,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ if 
you had so far put restraint upon your benevolence, as to stay 
away from such an exhibition.” 

‘« Hey! was your Lordship praying me to be present at your 
own execution ?” answered the Knight. “ Troth, my Lord, it will 
be a painful sight to a friend, but I will rather punish myself than 
baulk you. It is a pretty pageant, in the main —a very pretty 
pageant. The fallow came on with such a bold face, it was a 
pleasure to look on him. He was dressed all in white, to signify 
harmlessness and innocence. The thing was done on a scaffold at 
Paul’s Cross — most likely yours will be at Charing. There were 
the Sheriff’s and the Marshal’s men, and what not —the execu- 
tioner, with his cleaver and mallet, and his man, with a pan of hot 
charcoal, and the irons for cautery. He was a dexterous fallow 
that Derrick. This man Gregory is not fit to jipper a joint with 
him ; it might be worth your Lordship’s while to have the loon sent 
to a barber-surgeon’s, to learn some needful scantling of anatomy 
— it may be for the benefit of yourself and other unhappy suf- 
ferers, and also a kindness to Gregory.” 

‘ « JT will not take the trouble,” said Nigel. ‘If the laws will 
demand my hand, the executioner may get it off as he best can. If 
the King leaves it where it is, it may chance to do him better To. 
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¢¢ Vara noble —vara grand, indeed, my Lord,” said Sir Mungo ; 
“ it is pleasant to see a brave man suffer. This fallow whom I 
spoke of — this Tubbs, or Stubbes, or whatever the plebeian was 
called, came forward as bold as an emperor, and said to the people, 
‘ Good friends, I come to leave here the hand of a true English- 
man,’ and clapped it on the dressing-block with as much ease as 
if he had laid it on his sweetheart’s shoulder ; whereupon Derrick 
the hangman, adjusting, d’ye mind me, the edge of his cleaver on 
the very joint, hit it with the mallet with such force, that the hand 
flew off as far from the owner as a gauntlet which the challenger 
casts down in the tilt-yard. Well, Sir, Stubbes, or Tubbs, lost no 
whit of countenance, until the fallow clapped the hissing-hot iron 
on his raw stump. My Lord, it fizzed like a rasher of bacon, and 
the fallow set up an elritch screech, which made some think his 
courage was abated; but not a whit, for he plucked off his hat 
with his left hand, and waved it, crying, ‘ God save the Queen, 
and confound all evil counsellors!’ The people gave him three 
cheers, which he deserved for his stout heart ; and, truly, I hope 
to see your Lordship suffer with the same magnanimity.” 

‘<< J thank you, Sir Mungo,” said Nigel, who had not been able 
to forbear some natural feelings of an unpleasant nature during 
this lively detail, —‘* I have no doubt the exhibition will be a 
very engaging one to you and the other spectators, whatsoever it 
may prove to the party principally concerned.” 

‘« Vara engaging,” answered Sir Mungo, “ vara interesting — 
vara interesting indeed, though not altogether so much so as an 
execution for high-treason. I saw Digby, the Winters, Fawkes, 
and the rest of the gunpowder-gang, suffer for that treason, whilk 
was a vara grand spectacle, as well in regard to their sufferings, as 
to their constancy in enduring.” 

‘«“ IT am the more obliged to your goodness, Sir Mungo,” 
replied Nigel, ‘“‘ that has induced you, although you have lost the 
sight, to congratulate me on my escape from the hazard of making 
the same edifying appearance.” 

‘« As you say, my Lord,’ answered Sir Mungo, “ the loss is 
chiefly in appearance. Nature has been very bountiful to us, and 
has given duplicates of some organs, that we may endure the loss 
of one of them, should some such circumstance chance in our 
pilgrimage. See my poor dexter, abridged to one thumb, one 
finger, and a stump, —by the blow of my adversary’s weapon, 
however, and not by any carnificial knife. Weel, Sir, this poor 
maimed hand doth me, in some sort, as much service as ever ; and, 
admit yours to be taken off by the wrist, you have still your left 
hand for your service, and are better off than the little Dutch 
dwarf here about town, who threads a needle, limns, writes, and 
tosses a pike, merely by means of his feet, without ever a hand to 
help him.” 

We cannot pass over in neglect that simple constructor 
of horologes, Master David Ramsay, and his two blythe and 


stout apprentices Frank Tunstall and Jenkin Vincent, or 
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Jin Vin, as he was familiarly called. The importance of the 
London apprentices has miserably declined within these last 
two centuries, and at length they have ceased to exist alto- 
gether as a separate class of citizens: but in the days of 
Charles I. they still formed a distinct body, for we find them 
petitioning Parliament for a redress of grievances. The au- 
thor gives the following entertaining account of the occupa- 
tions of Master Ramsay’s two apprentices : 


‘ Such were, in natural qualities and public estimation, the two 
youths, who, in a fine April day, having first rendered their dutiful 
service and attendance on the table of their master and his 
daughter, at their dinner at one o’clock— Such, O ye lads of 
London, was the severe discipline undergone by your predeces- 
sors—and having regaled themselves upon the fragments, in 
company with two female domestics, one a cook, and maid of all 
work, the other called Mistress Margaret’s maid, now relieved 
their master in the duty of the outward shop; and, agreeable to 
the established custom, were soliciting, by their entreaties and re- 
commendations of their master’s manufacture, the attention and 
encouragement of the passengers. 

‘ In this species of service it may be easily supposed that Jenkin 
Vincent left his more reserved and bashful comrade far in the 
back-ground. The latter could only articulate with difficulty, 
and as an act of duty which he was rather ashamed of discharging, 
the established words of form — ‘* What d’ye lack ? — What d’ye 
lack ? — Clocks — watches — barnacles ? — What d’ye lack? 
Watches — clocks — barnacles ? — What d’ye lack, Sir? What 
d’ye lack, madam ? — barnacles, watches, clocks ?” 

‘ But this dull and dry iteration, however varied by diversity of 
verbal arrangement, sounded flat when mingled with the rich and 
recommendatory oratory of the bold-faced, deep-mouthed, and 
ready witted Jenkin Vincent. ‘* What d’ye lack, noble sir? — 
what d’ye lack, beauteous madam ?” he said, in a tone at once 
bold and soothing, which often was so applied as both to gratify 
the persons addressed, and to excite a smile from other hearers. 
‘God bless your reverence,” to a beneficed clergyman; “ the 
Greek and Hebrew have blinded your reverence’s eyes — Buy a 

air of David Ramsay’s barnacles ? The King, God bless his sacred 
ajesty, never reads Hebrew or Greek without them.” 

*« Are you well avised of that ?” said a fat parson from the Vale 
of Evesham. ‘ Nay, if the Head of the Church wears them, God 
bless his Sacred Majesty, I will try what they can do for me; for 
I have not been able to distinguish one Hebrew letter from 
another, since—I cannot remember the time —‘when I had a 
bad fever. Chuse me a pair of his most Sacred Majesty’s own 
wearing, my good youth.” 

‘« This is a pair, and please your reverence,” said Jenkins, pro- 
ducing a pair of spectacles which he touched with an air of great 
deference and respect, “‘ which his most blessed Majesty oo 
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this day three weeks on his own blessed nose, and would have 

kept them for his own sacred use, but that the setting being, as 
our reverence sees, of the purest jet, was, as his Sacred Majesty 

was pleased to say, fitter for a bishop than for a secular prince.” 

‘« His Sacred Majesty the King,” said the worthy divine, 
“‘ was ever a very Daniel in his judgment ; give me the barnacles, 
my good youth, and who can say what nose they may bestride in 
two years hence. Our reverend brother of Gloucester waxes in 

rears.” He then pulled ovt his purse, paid for the spectacles, 
and left the shop with even a more important step than that which 
had paused to enter it. 

‘«¢ For shame,” said Tunstall to his companion; ‘ these glasses 
will never suit one of his years.” 

‘<«* You are a fool, Frank,” said Vincent in reply; “ had the 
good doctor wished glasses to read with, he would have tried them 
before buying. He does not want to look through them himself, 
and these will serve the purpose of being looked at by other folks, 
as well as the best magnifiers in the shop. — What d’ye lack?” he 
cried, resuming his solicitations. “ Mirrors for your toilette, m 
pretty madam ; your head-gear is something awry — pity, since it 
is so well fancied.” The woman stopped and bought a mirror. — 
‘< What d’ye lack ?—a watch, Master Serjeant —a watch that 
will go as steady and true as your own eloquence ?” 

‘« Hold your peace, sir,” answered the Knight of the Coif, 
who was disturbed by Vin’s address whilst in deep consultation 
with an eminent attorney; ‘hold your peace! You are the 
loudest-tongued varlet betwixt the Devil’s Tavern and Guildhall.” 

‘<< A watch,” reiterated the undaunted Jenkin, ‘ that shall not 
lose thirteen minutes in a thirteen years’ law-suit. — He’s out of 
hearing — A watch with four wheels and a bar-movement — a 
watch that shall tell you, Master Poet, how long the patience of 
the audience will endure your next piece at the Black Bull.” The 
bard laughed, and fumbled in the pocket of his slops till he chased 
into a corner, and fairly caught, a small piece of coin. 

‘ « Here is a tester to cherish thy wit, good boy,” he said. 

‘« Gramercy,” said Vin; *‘ at the next play of yours I will 
bring down a set of roaring boys that shall make all the critics in 
the pit, and the gallants on the stage, civil, or else the curtain 
shall smoke for it.” 

* « Now, that I call mean,” said Tunstall, ‘ to take the poor 
rhymer’s money, who has so little left behind.”’ 


> 


It would be unpardonable if we omitted to speak of the 
sanctuary of Alsatia, as the district of Whitefriars, situated on 
the banks of the Thames immediately behind the Temple, was 
formerly called. To this place all the felons and vagabonds, 
who were anxious to avoid the clutches of justice, were accus- 
tomed to resort; and, forming themseives into a sort of war- 
like commonwealth, they were enabled to enjoy an immunity 
of person from the usual process of law: yielding only to the 
authority of a warrant from the Council, backed by a score of 
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halberts. To this vile receptacle of crime and vice, Lord 
Glenvarloch was compelled to fly in order to avoid, for a time, 
the penalties due to his imprudent conduct. We have in 
consequence some masterly sketches of the Alsatians; of 
Duke Hildebrod, the sovereign of the territory, and his 
council; and of one Master Trapbois, an antient usurer, and 
his daughter Mistress Martha Trapbois. Both the latter cha- 
racters are in the writer’s best style: though in that of the 
usurer, tottering on the verge of the grave, yet clinging with 
childish fondness to his beloved gold, and offering in his 
dotage to perform the most servile offices, there is something 
very shocking. 

In his account of Alsatia, and its ‘most pernicious knaves,’ 
it struck us that the author might probably be under some 
obligations to Shadwell’s “‘ Squire of Alsatia:” but, on looking 
into that play, we find that it can have supplied him with very 
few ideas beyond a general notion of the abandoned and 
tumultuous manners of the inhabitants. It would perhaps be 
unfair, at this time of day, to accuse the novelist of not being 
able to invent a new species of the Miles Gloriosus, a charge 
from which Terence was obliged to exculpate himself: but, 
otherwise, we should certainly say that the original of the 
gallant Captain Colepepper is to be found in Shadwell’s 
Captain Hackum. It is observable also that a clergyman 
forms one of the dramatis persone in the ** Squire of Alsatia,” 
and that the Templars fill very prominent parts in the per- 
formance. 

The local antiquities of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ are 
curious and correct, and to those who are acquainted with 
the geography of the metropolis, highly interesting. We 
have accurate descriptions of the Strand, Whitehall, and St, 
James’s Park, as they appeared at that time: but, as plans and 
views of those places are extant, this cannot have been a very 
difficult task. 

Altogether, we think that the present work will be found 
more entertaining and less interesting (the distinction will be 
understood by every one who has read the volumes) than any 
of the former productions of this celebrated writer. Asa 
connected tale, it is still more wzconnected and imperfect than 
any of its predecessors: but in the excellence of its individual 
scenes it far surpasses many of them. “We predict that it will 


_be rather a favorite with the old than with the young; — with 


the admirers of Gil Blas and Tom Jones, rather than the 
worshippers of Werter and The Man of Feeling. The senti- 
mental story of the Lady Hermione, which is introduced as 
an episode, is unworthy of the author. 
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Art. VI. Napoleon, and other Poems. By Bernard Barton. 8vo. 
pp- 256. 12s. Boards. Boys. 1822. 


HANGE is the characteristic of all earthly things, and not 

less of the productions of the mind than of those of ex- 
ternal nature. Hence it is not surprising that this mutability 
has, in a striking degree, affected our national poetry. When 
we trace its progress from Dryden to Pope, and from Pope 
| through a long train of disciples to Goldsmith and those who 
| immediately followed him, we cannot but acknowlege that, 
although the manner and form be the same, the strength and 
spirit had in a great degree evaporated; and that it had be- 
come necessary to resort to some expedient, similar to that to 
which we have recourse when our highly flavoured fruits are 
exhausted, and to engraft our poetry on a wild and native 
stock. 

This stock would appear to have been found in our early 
writers; whose simple and rude productions seem to have 
been deemed capable, by the application of modern improve- 
ment, of uniting the elegance and refinement of art with the 
! vigour of nature. That this attempt has been in a great 
measure successful, we are not disposed to deny; and if we 
have not excelled our great predecessors, we have at least 
given to the productions of the present day the charm of 
variety and novelty. 

In this great alteration, the author of the volume before us 
has not been merely a follower. If we mistake not, some of 
his earliest pieces (as we have formerly had occasion to ob- 
serve) were principally founded on the model of the more 
correct school in vogue during the last century, in which he 
approved himself no inferior proficient. In a succeeding pro- 
duction, we have seen that he not only exemplified but avowed 
the change which had taken place in his ideas respecting 
) poetical composition; and in the present, we apprehend, he 
has carried those ideas to the full extent to which they can be 
applied, for any useful purpose. In fact, the new system is not 
more exempt from deterioration than the old: so that, as the 
accidental improvements which have been introduced shall de- 
generate and decline, the native rudeness of the primitive 
stock will begin to obtain the ascendancy; and we may, per- 
haps, once more lose the flavour of the engrafted fruit in the 
crude juices of the native tree. 

Of the foregoing remarks, we think that the present work 
of Mr. Barton affords a sufficient elucidation. ‘That we have 
a good opinion of his talents is apparent, from our considering 
him as the person from whose writings we have chosen to 
establish 
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establish our own propositions. He has all the excellences 
and defects of the medern school; and, if neither be so pro- 
minent as in several other writers, they will not render him 
less suitable as one whose works ‘may serve to illustrate our 
remarks. 

The volume commences with the poem intitled Napoleon; 
which, while it displays the powers of the author for poetic 
description and moral reflection, is by no means suited, and 
indeed scarcely attempts, to characterize the extraordinary 
individual from whom it derives its name. It is, in fact, an 
exhortation against war, as being repugnant to the precepts 
of Christianity, and injurious to the best interests of man- 
kind; and, had its pretensions been confined to this subject, 
it might have been perused with greater interest than in its 
present form, which renders the avowed subject a mere 
episode, and the episode the principal subject. To the 
justice of Mr. Barton’s remarks, and the force of his remon- 
strances, we fully assent: we trust, therefore, that they may 
tend to promote that increasing spirit of benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy which is manifestly extending itself over the face of 
the earth ; and which, we are romantic enough to believe, will, 
like good seed scattered in fertile places, in due season pro- 
duce its fruits — some ten-fold —some fifty-fold —some a hun- 
dred-fold. Yet it must be acknowleged that such a series of 
reflections is no more required in a poem on Napoleon, than 
if it treated on any other notorious destroyer of his own spe- 
cies that ever existed ; and this we arethe more induced to re- 

et, because we think an opportunity was afforded to the 
author of strengthening his excellent precepts by many prac- 
tical and irresistible proofs, which the circumstances, the 
character, and the fate of Napoleon would amply have sup- 
plied. Surely, if the inexpediency, folly, and absurdity of 
war were ever exemplified in one individual more than an- 
other, it was in this man. What a reflection! that he to 
whom slaughter and destruction were as a play-thing, — who 
led millions on to battle, — who overturned the greatest sove- 
reigns of Europe, and dispensed crowns and countries at his 
will, —hasdied in exile, disregarded and neglected, on a barren 
rock! If victory could ever have accomplished its object, — 
could ever have conferred stability, power, and lasting glory,— 
it must have been on this individual; yet one single day ob- 
literated all his triumphs, and rendered ‘null and void” all 
that he had obtained by the effusion of such torrents of blood, 
and the desolation of so many countries. What, then, is the 
result? That nothing which is accomplished by violence can, 
in the nature of human things, be permanent; and that reason 
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and justice are the only foundations on which the dengigi ~ 
of the human race can be lastingly established. All the sove 
reigns, from whom this mighty sovereign took and to whom he 
restored their crowns, rose up against him at the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself; and, on one most important 
occasion, the allied armies which had accompanied him in his 
conquests not only deserted him in his defeat, but united with 
his enemies to bring down on him more effectual destruction. 
— Such are the results of war, even when conducted with the 
most consummate ability ; —such the effect of treaties founded 
on force; —such the “ Babel-towers” which human folly has 
erecied, and cemented with the blood of the human race ! 

It would, however, be unjust to the author to represent him 
as having been wholly inattentive to these important consider- 
tions; and all that we mean to state is that he has not drawn, 
from the facts before him, those more striking and important 
deductions of which the subject appears to have been susceptible, 
He seems to approach the nearest to this end in the following 
stanzas; and, if not the best in the poem, they are certainly 
the most applicable to the theme on which it professedly 
treats : 


¢ What is Napoleon now — admitting all 
His former talents, enterprise, and power ? 
The time has been, nor distant, when the thrall 
Of his portentous name made monarchs cower, 
And tremble in the proudest palace-tower : 
Fate seem’d his fiat, fortune as his guide ; 
And empire, held by suff’rance, was the dower 
Which, when he took unto himself a bride, 
He spared an elder throne, with cool, contemptuous pride. 


* What is he now? Ten years ago his death 
Had spread through Europe with a voice of thunder ; 
Fame’s trump had blazon’d with her loudest breath 
The tale; and many a captive, groaning under 
The conqueror’s yoke, had snapt his chains asunder. 
Stupid indifference now supplies the place, 
In many minds, of that mute vacant wonder 
They then had known, what time they paus’d a space, 
Before they deem’d hin dead, with solemn doubtful face. 


‘ He dies upon a surf-surrounded rock ! 
Far from each court, and every courtly ring ; 
Far from the fields where once, in battle’s shock, 
Death stalk’d around him, a familiar thing : 
His ‘ eagle” long before had furl’d his wing ; 
His “ star of honour” set to rise no more! 
Nor could a hope remain that time might bring 
Glory to either spell, as heretofore; 
Therefore to him the life of life itself was o’er. 
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* And we, who of his death the tidings hear, 
Receive them as a tale of times gone by, 


Which wakes nor joy, nor grief, nor hope, nor fear : 


And if in nobler hearts a passing sigh 
For such a lot reflection may supply, 

Few follow up that feeling to its source : 
The multitude, with undiscerning eye, 

See all around pursue its usual course, 


And care not for his death, nor thoughts it should enforce. 


‘ But if such life, succeeded by such end, 
Be void of interest like a thrice-told tale ; 
If it have nought to “ bless mankind, or mend,” 


Ponder’d aright, and weigh’d in truth’s just scale ; 


Sermons are useless ! homilies must fail ! 
And man be uninstructed still, because 


He wILt NoT LEARN! May wiser thoughts prevail ; 


And may our better feelings, as we pause 


To contemplate his course, teach wisdom’s holier laws. 


¢ Nor could there be a fitter time than this 

For genuine friends of peace to vindicate 
The truer policy, superior bliss, 

Of milder precepts ; now when warfare’s weight 
Has left on each exhausted, weary state, 

Its natural burden — debt ; and deeper woes 
Than statists can repair or calculate ; 

While he, whose greatness from false glory rose, 


Illustrates, by his lot, the boons which war bestows. 


‘ What can it give of glory, power, and fame, — 


And these are toys that make the heart-strings stir 


Of those who wish to win a hero’s name, — 
Which on Napoleon it did not confer ? 

It made him for a time the arbiter 
Of thrones and dynasties ; and Fortune smil’d, 

As she may do on some who follow her 
Believing her existence, — thus beguil’d, 


Till in the end they know ’twas but a phantom wild.’ 


This poem is followed by an ‘ Address to the Sun;’ written, 


for the most part, with great spirit, and in a train of thought 


that does honor to the author: which will sufficiently appear 


from the commencement: 


* Monarch of day! once rev’rently ador’d 
By virtuous Pagans, if no longer thou 
With orisons art worshipp’d, as the lord 
Of the delightful lyre, or dreadful bow ; 
If thy embodied essence be not now, 
As it once was, regarded as divine ; 
Nor blood of victims at thine altar flow, 
Nor clouds of incense hover round thy shrine, 
Yet fitly may’st thou claim the homage of the Nine. 
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* Nor can I deem it strange, that in past ages 
Men should have knelt and worshipp’d thee ; that kings, 
And laurell’d bards, robed priests, and hoary sages, 
Should, far above all sublunary things, 
Have turn’d to thee, whose radiant glory flings 
Its splendour over all. Ere Gospel-light 
Had dawn’d, and given to thought sublimer wings, 
{ cannot marvel, in that mental night, 
That nations should obey, and nature own thy right. 


‘ For man was then, as now he is, compell’d 
By conscious frailties manifold, to seek 
Something to worship. In the heart, unquell’d 
By innate evil, thoughts there are which speak 
One language in Barbarian, Goth, or Greek ; 
A language by the heart well understood, 
Proclaiming man is helpless, frail, and weak, 
And urging him to bow to stone, or wood, 
Till what his hands had form’d his heart rever’d as good. 


‘ Do I commend idolatry ? — O no! 
I merely would assert the human heart 
Must worship: that its hopes und fears will go 
Out of itself, and restlessly depart 
In search of somewhat which its own fond art, 
Tradition, custom, or sublimer creed 
Of Revelation brings, to assuage the smart 
With which its inwards wounds too often bleed, 
When nature’s boasted strength is found a broken reed. 


‘ Can it be wondrous, then, before the name 
Of the ETERNAL Gop was known, as now, 
That orisons were pour’d, and votaries came 
To offer at thine altars, and to bow 
Before an object beautiful as thou ? 
No, it was natural, in those darker days, 
For such to wreathe around thy phantom-brow 
A fitting chaplet of thine arrowy rays, 
Shaping thee forth a form to accept their prayer or praise. 
‘ Even I, majestic Orb! who worship not 
The splendour of thy presence, who control 
My present feelings, as thy future lot 
Is painted to the vision of my soul, 
When final darkness, like an awful scroll, 
Shall quench thy fires ; — even I, if I could kneel 
To aught but Him who fram’d this wondrous whole, 
Could worship thee; so deeply do I feel 
Emotions, words alone are powerless to reveal.’ 


Still, it must not be concealed that this poem, as well 
as the former, contains numerous passages of singular in- 
equality; betraying proofs of that retrogradation of style to 
which we have before adverted, and of which we think the 
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new system has exhibited, even among its most eminent profes- 
sors, very decided instances. ‘This difference farther appears 
in the frequent use of rude, familiar, and prosaic expressions, 
wholly inconsistent with poetical diction; and which, if not 
duly measured, might well be mistaken for prose. Ez. gr.: 


‘ This may be mere description ; and there are 
Who of such poesy but lightly deem ; 
And think it nobler in a bard, by far, 
To seek in narrative a livelier theme : 
These think, perchance, the poet does but dream, 
Who paints the scenes most lovely in his eyes, 
And, knowing not the joys with which they teem, 
The charm their quiet loveliness supplies, 
Insipid judge his taste, his simple strain despise. 
¢ I quarrel not with such. If battle-fields, 
Where crowns are lost and won; or potent spell 
Which portraiture of stormier passion yields ; 
If such alone can bid their bosoms swell 
With those emotions words can feebly tell, 
Enough there are who sing such themes as these, 
Whose loftier powers I seek not to excel ; 
I neither wish to fire the heart, nor freeze ; 
But seek their praise alone, whom gentler thoughts can please.’ 


The sentiments in these verses are very good, and ver 
pleasing in themselves, but surely we cannot admit the lines 
into the rank of poetry. ‘The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of shorter pieces; in which, to use the author’s own 
language, we conceive that he has effectually 


‘ pleaded 
For nature, tenderness, and truth ;’ 


as the following lines on ‘ Stoke Hills’ exemplify : 


‘ It may be lovely, from the height 

Of Skiddaw’s summit, moss’d and gray, 
To feed the inexhausted sight 

On the magnificent array 

Which such a prospect must display : 
On Keswick’s lowly, peaceful vale ; 

On Derwentwater’s scatter’d isles ; 

On torrents, bright with morning’s smiles, 
Or mark’d by mist-wreaths pale. 





¢ J never gaz'd on such a scene ; 
Yet, if I give my fancy wings, 
I half could think I there had been, 
By force of her imaginings ; 
She in such witching beauty brings 
The landscape to my mental eye ; 
I feel almost as if I stood 
In its romantic solitude, 
Beneath a cloudless sky. 


¢* But 
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¢ But not in the exultant bliss 

Of such a fascinating hour, * 

Hath scenery sublime as this, 
Where lakes expand, and mountains tower, 
Upon my heart so deep a power, 

Or wakes in it such tender thrills, 
As when, immers’d in busy thought, 
And reveries by Memory brought, 

I stand upon Stoke HI ts. 


‘ It is not that the landscape there 

Can vie with Skiddaw’s ampler scope ; 
Nor can Stoke Hills, so soft and fair, 

With Cumbria’s giant mountain cope : 

What seest thou, standing on their slope, 
Or loftiest eminence, to fill 

The eye with rapture, or the mind 

With transports, that thou mightst not find 
On many another hill ? 


‘ Outstretch’d beneath, indeed, may be, 
In loveliness diversified — 
A prospect beautiful, which he 
Who has most frequently descried, 
Still finds with many a charm supplied, 
And lingers, as if loth to leave it ; 
Whether it bask in morning’s glow, 
Or evening’s shades, succeeding slow, 
Of softer charms bereave it.’ — 


‘ O! nothing is more true than this ; 
It is not through the eye alone 
We gather either bale or bliss 
From scenes which it may gaze upon: 
Their sweetest tint, their deepest tone, 
That which most saddens or endears, 
Is shed on them by thoughts and feelings, 
Which rise at Memory’s still revealings, 
From dreams of former years.’ 

On the whole, then, we think that this additional volume, 
if not calculated to add much to the poetical reputation of its 
author, will by no means detract from it, in the estimation of 
readers who can be pleased with the exhibition of virtuous 
principles, and kind and affectionate feelings, expressed in 
simple and touching language. The great difficulty, as we 
have remarked on his former productions, which Mr. 
Barton has to encounter, is to prevent this simplicity from 
degenerating into a low, prosaic, and pedestrian style; like 
that which has infected the writings of almost all his associates 
in this novel line of composition, and which is the joint off- 
spring of conceit and indolence. 
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Art. VII. An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, Territories in 
the Interior of Africa, by El Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny ; with 
Notes critical and explanatory. To which is added, Letters 
descriptive of Travels through West and South Barbary, and 
across the Mountains of Atlas, &c.&c. By James Grey Jackson, 
Resident upwards of sixteen Years in South and West Barbary, 
in a Diplomatic and in a Commercial Capacity. 8vo. pp. 547. 
14s, Boards. Longman and Co. 


HIS is a rambling and desultory volume, made up of * odds 
and ends” on the subject of African discovery, without 
any regard to method or arrangement. ‘The account of ‘Tim- 
buctoo and Housa, ostentatiously announced in the title-page, 
is a verbal communication by a Mussulman, a native of 
Tetuan: but it does not appear to whom or on what occasion 
the communication was made. His name is stated to be 
Asseed el Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny. ‘The gentleman who 
is honored with this plurality of appellations accompanied, it is 
said, his father to Timbuctoo, when he was fourteen years of 
age; from which town, after a residence of three years, he 
proceeded to Housa, where he resided two years, and then 
returned to Timbuctoo: whence, after a residence of seven 
years, he went back to Tetuan. 

If we are to become acquainted with Timbuctoo only through 
the relations of Moorish travellers, it is evident that we shall 
know little more of it than of El Dorado of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. ‘Those who have lived among the people of the 
East will best appreciate the credence that is due to their 
narrations: but this observation applies with still greater force 
to the Moorish inhabitants of those countries. Nothing is 
more contrary to the genius and spirit of their language, 
than to relate things as they actually happened. If the fancy 
of the narrator be sufficiently inventive, we are sure to have 
an Arabian Nights’ Entertainment: but those who are less 
gifted frequently make up in prolixity of detail, and apparent 


-minuteness of circumstance, for their deficiency in warmth 


and vigor of imagination. It would be unjust, however, to 
apply these remarks to Shabeeny’s details without some qua- 
lifications ; since those details are not objectionable as exagger- 
ated or hyperbolical, but seem from their indistinctness and 
confusion to have been the unconnected recollections of a man 
who observed little, and was not in the habit of recording 
even that little. The subsequent ponregen are rather favorable 
as specimens of his style and manner 


‘ Situation of the City of Timbuctoo. 


‘ On the east side of the city of Timbuctoo, there is a large 


forest, in which are a great many elephants. The timber here is 
very 
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very large. The trees on the outside of the forest are remarkable 
for having two different colours ; that side which is exposed to the 
morning sun is black, and the opposite side is yellow. The body 
of the tree has neither branches nor leaves, but the leaves, which 
are remarkably large, grow upon the top only: so that one of these 
trees appears, at a distance, like the mast and round top of a ship. 
Shabeeny has seen trees in England much taller than these: 
within the forest the trees are smaller than on its skirts. There 
are no trees resembling these in the Emperor of Marocco’s domi- 
nions. They are of such a size that the largest cannot be girded 
bytwo men. They bear a kind of berry about the size of a wal- 
nut, in clusters consisting of from ten to twenty berries. Sha- 
beeny cannot say what is the extent of this forest, but it is very 
large. Close to the town of Timbuctoo, on the south, is a small 
rivulet in which the inhabitants wash their clothes, and which is 
about two feet deep. It runs in the great forest on the east, and 
does not communicate with the Nile, but is lost in the sands west 
of the town. Its water is brackish: that of the Nile is good and 
pleasant. The town of Timbuctoo is surrounded by a mud-wall : 
the walls are built tabia-wise as in Barbary, viz. they make large 
wooden cases, which they fill with mud, and when that dries they 
remove the cases higher up till they have finished the wall. They 
never use stone or brick; they do not know how to make bricks. 
The wall is about twelve feet high, and sufficiently strong to defend 
the town against the wild Arabs, who come frequently to demand 
money from them. It has three gates; one called Bab Sahara, 
or the gate of the desert, on the north: opposite to this, on the 
other side of the town, a second, called Bab Neel, or the gate of 
the Nile: the third gate leads to the forest on the east, and is 
called Beb El Kibla. The gates are hung on very large hinges, 
and when shut at night, are locked, as in Barbary ; and are farther 
secured by a large prop of wood placed in the inside slopingly 
against them. ‘There is a dry ditch, or excavation, which circum- 
scribes the town, (except at those places which are opposite the 
gates,) about twelve feet deep, and too wide for any man to leap 
it. The three gates of the town are shut every evening soonafter 
sunset: they are made of folding-doors, of which there is only 
one pair. ‘The doors are lined on the outside with untanned hides 
of camels, and are so full of nails that no hatchet can penetrate 
them; the front appears like one piece of iron. 


‘ Population. 

‘ The town is once and a half the size of Tetuan, and contains, 
besides natives, about 10,000 of the people of Fas and Marocco. 
The native inhabitants of the town of Timbuctoo may be computed 
at 40,000, exclusive of slaves and foreigners. Many of the mer- 
chants who visit Timbuctoo are so much attached to the place 
that they cannot leave it, but continue there for life. The natives 
are all blacks: almost every stranger marries a female of the town, 
who are so beautiful that travellers often fall in love with them at 
first sight. 
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¢ Inns, or Caravanseras. 

‘ When strangers arrive they deposit their merchandise in large 
warehouses called fondacs ; and hire as many rooms as they choose, 
having stables for their camels, &c. inthe same place. These fon- 
dacs are private property, and are called either by the owner’s name, 
or by that of the person who built them. The fondac, in which Sha- 
beeny and his father lived, had forty apartments for men, exclusive 
of stables; twenty below and twenty above, the place having two 
stories. The staircase was within the inclosure, and was composed of 
rough boards; while he staid, the rooms were constantly occupied 
by natives and strangers ; they hired rooms for three months, for 
which they paid thirty okiat, or fifteen shillings sterling per month. 
These fondacs are called Woal by the Negroes. The money was 
paid to the owner’s agent, who always lives in the fondac for this 
purpose, and to accommodate strangers with provisions, &c. At 
their arrival, porters assisted them, and procured every thing they 
wanted; but when they were settled they hired a man and a woman 
slave to cook and to clean their rooms, and to do every menial 
office. Slaves are to be bought at all hours: the slave-merchants 
keep a great number ready for sale. 


‘ Houses. 


‘ In the houses little furniture is seen; the principal articles 
(those of the kitchen excepted) are beds, mats on the floor, and 
the carpets, which cover the whole room. The rooms are about 
fourteen feet by ten; the kitchen and wash-house are generally to 


the right and to the left of the passage ; the necessary is next the 
wash-house.’ 


Of Housa we have but scanty particulars. 


‘ The River Neel, or Nile. 


‘ The Neel El Kebeer, (that is, the Great Nile,) like the Neel 
Masser, or Nile of Egypt, is fullest in the month of August, when 
it overflows in some places where the banks are low; the water 
which overflows is seldom above midleg; the banks are covered 
with reeds, with which they make mats. Camels, sheep, goats, 
and horses, feed upon the banks, but during the inundation are 
removed to the uplands. The walls of the huts both within and 
without are cased with wood to the height of about three feet, to 
preserve them from the water; the wells have the best water after 
the swelling of the river. The flood continues about ten days; 
the abundance of rice depends on the quantity of land flooded. 
Shabeeny always understood that the Nile empties itself in the sea, 
the salt sea or the great ocean. There is a village at. the port of 
‘ Housa where he landed ; the river here is much wider than where 
he embarked, and still wider at Jinnie. He saw no river enter the 
Nile in the course of his voyage. It much resembles the Nile of 
Egypt, gardens and lands are irrigated from it. Its breadth is 
various ; in some places he thinks it narrower than the Thames at 
London, in others much wider; at the landing-place they slept in 
the hut of a native, and next morning at sunrise set off for a 
where 
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where they arrived in twelve hours through a fine plain without 
hills ; the country is much more populous than between ‘Timbuc- 
too and the Nile. Ferry-boats are to be had at several villages. 


* Housa. 

‘ They did not see the town till they came within an hour from 
it, or an hour and a half; it stands in a plain, House is south- 
east of Timbuctoo, a much larger city, and nearly as large as Lon- 
don. He lived there two years, but never saw the whole efit. It 
has no walls; the houses are like those of Timbuctoo, and form 
irregular lanes or streets like those of Fas or Maroceo, wide 
enough for camels to pass with their loads. The palace is much 
larger than that of Timbuctoo ; itis seven or eight miles in circume 
ference, and surrounded by a wall; he remembers but four gates, 
but there may be more; he thinks the number of guards at each 
gate is about fifty; it is in that part of the town most distant from 
the Nile. The houses are dark coloured and flat roofed, He 
thinks Cairo is about one-third larger than Housa; the streets are 
much wider than those of Timbuctoe; the houses are covered 


with a kind of clay of different colours, but never white. They 
have no chalk or lime in the country.’ 


It is difficult to convey any distinct notion of the miscel- 
laneous topics which fill the rest of this volume, consisting of 
letters describing journeys through various parts of West and 
South Barbary at different periods, performed personally by 
Mr. Jackson: but it would be unjust not to allow them the 
merit of communicating, though in a disjointed and desultory 
form, many valuable articles of information. 

In 1792, Mr. Jackson was appointed by the Dutch consul- 
general of Marocco to act as agent for him at Santa Cruz, 
which had been just opened to the Dutch by the Emperor; 
and he arrived there from Mogodor on the third morning 
after his departure. He thus describes his reception: 


¢ The most hearty exclamations of joy and approbation were 
manifested by the people when I landed ; a merchant was come to 
establish, once more, that commerce by which the fathers of the 
present generation had prospered; and their sons appeared to 
know full well the advantages that again waited their industry, 
which for 30 years had not been exercised. I mounted my horse 
on the beach, amidst the general acclamations of the people, and 
ascended the mountain, on the summit of which is thetown, On 
my arrival at the gate, I was courteously received by the bashaw’s 
sons ; who, however, informed me that the entrance of Santa Cruz 
was ever considered holy ground, and that Christians, during its 
former establishment, always descended and entered the town on 
foot, intimating at the same time that it was expected I should do 
the same. I had been before cautioned by Mr. Gwyn, the British 
consul at Mogodor, not to expostulate at this request, as it would 
certainly be required of me to conform to ancient usages. But £ 
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knew too well the disposition of the people, and the great desire 
that pervaded all ranks to have the port established ; I therefore 
turned my horse, and told the bashaw’s sons, that I was come, 
with the blessing of God, to bring prosperity to the land, to make 
the poor rich, and to improve the condition and multiply the con- 
veniences of the opulent; that I came to establish commerce for 
their advantage, not for mine; that it was indifferent to me whe- 
ther I returned to Mogodor or remained with them. The sons of 
the bashaw became alarmed, and entreated me, with clasped hands, 
to. wait till they should report to the bashaw my words and observ- 
ations. I consented, and soon after they returned with their 
father’s earnest request that I should enter a-horseback : old cus- 
toms, said the venerable old bashaw when, immediately afterwards, 
I met him in the street ; old customs are abolished, enter and go 
out of this town a-horseback or a-foot, we desire the prosperity of 
this port, and that its commerce may flourish; All the people of 
Suse hail you as their deliverer, God has sent you to us to turn the 
desert into (jinen afia) a fruitful garden; come, and be welcome, 
and God be with you. 


We extract also the author’s account of a journey over 
the Atlas mountains: 


‘ This country abounds in extensive plantations of olives, 
almonds, and gum-trees; some plants of the ( fashook) gum-am- 
moniac are here discovered. Vines producing purple grapes of an 
enormous size and exquisite flavour : (dergmuse) the Euphorbium 

lant is discovered in rocky parts of the mountains; and great 
abundance of worm-seed and stick-liquorice. The indigo-plant 
(Enneel) is found here; as are also pomegranates, of a large size 
and a most exquisitely sweet flavour, and oranges. Ascending the 
Atlas, after five hours’ ride, we reached a table-land, and pitched 
our tents near a sanctuary. The temperature of the air is cooler 
here, and the trees are of a different character; apples, pears, 
cherries, walnuts, apricots, peaches, plums, and rhododendrons, 
were the produce of this region. The next morning at five 
o’clock, the army struck their tents, and after ascending seven 
hours more, we met with another change in vegetation. Legumi- 
nous plants began to appear ; pines of an immense size, ferns, the 
belute, a species of oak, the acorn of which is used as food, and is 
preferred to the Spanish chesnut ; elms, mountain-ash, seedra and 
snobar, the two latter being a species of the juniper. After this 
we passed through a fine campaign country of four hours: ride : 
we were informed that this country was very populous; but our 
fakeer and guide avoided the habitations of men. We now began 
again to ascend these magnificent and truly romantic mountains, 
and in two hours approached partial coverings of snow. Vegeta- 
tion here diminishes, and nothing is now seen but firs, whose tops 
appear above the snow;; the cold is here intense ; and it is remark- 
able, that the pullets’ eggs that we procured in the campaign 
country just described, were nearly twice the size of those of 
Europe. Proceeding two hours further, we came to a narrow 
pass, 
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pass, on the east side of which was an inaccessible mountain, 
almost perpendicular, and entirely covered with snow; and on the 
west, a tremendous precipice, of several thousand feet in depth, 
as if the mountain had been split in two, or rent asunder by an 
earthquake : the path is not more than a foot wide, over a solid 
rock of granite. Here the whole army dismounted, and many 
prostrated in prayer, invoking the Almighty to enable them to pass 
in safety; but, however, notwithstanding all possible precaution, 
two mules missed their footing, and were precipitated with their 
burdens into the yawning abyss. There is no other pass but this 
and that of Belawin, which is equally dangerous for an army ; so 
that the district of Suse, which was formerly a kingdom, might be 
defended by a few men against an invading army from Marocco 
of several thousands, by taking a judicious position at the southern 
extremity of this narrow path and tremendous precipice, which is 
but a few yards in length. Proceeding northward through this 
defile, we continued our journey seven hours (gradually descend- 
ing towards the plains of Fruga, a town of considerable extent, 
distant about 15 miles from the mountains). Proceeding two hours 
further, making together nine hours’ journey, the army pitched 
their tents, and we encamped on another table-land, on the northern 
declivity of Atlas, at the entrance of an immense plantation of 
olives, about a mile west of a village, called Ait Musie, a most 
luxuriant and picturesque country. The village of Ait Musie 
contains many Jews, whose external is truly miserable; but this 
appearance of poverty is merely political, for they are a trading 
and rich people, for such a patriarchal country. The olive-plan- 
tations at this place, and in many other parts of this country, do 
honour to the agricultural propensity of the Emperor Muley 
Ismael, who planted them. They cover about six square miles of 
ground ; the trees are planted in right lines, at a proper distance ; 
the plantation is interspersed with openings, or squares, to let in 
the air. These openings are about a square acre in extent.’ 


Mr. Jackson’s observations on the diffusion of the bless- 
ings of Christianity in Africa, a consummation of all others 
most devoutly to be wished, are deserving at this moment of 
the most serious attention: 


‘ That it is a Christian duty to attempt, by lenient measures, to 
propagate the Christian religion among the idolaters and Muha- 
medans of Africa, I think cannot be doubted ; but this propaga- 
tion will not spread to any considerable extent until (in that 
country) the morals of Christians in general shall approach nearer 
than they actually do to the standard of Christian perfection. It 
is, however, most certain that there never was a more promising 
or a more favourable opportunity of subverting paganism in Africa, 
and establishing Christianity on its ruins, than at this present 
period; and I think the best method to effect this desirable pur- 
pose is through the medium of commerce, which must, in that 
continent, necessarily precede science and civilisation. It is well 
known, by all men of penetration who have resided in Muhamedan 
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cottitriés, that the principles of the religion of Muhamed are not 
80 re ugnant to Christianity as many, nay, most persons, have 
imagined. Various causes, however, tend to increase the hosti- 
ty that exists between the two religions. _ First, it is augmented 
ie thé fakeers, and by olitical men, who are ever active in bring- 
to their aid superstition and enthusiasm, to increase the hos- 
tiffty. Secondly, it is augmented by the very little intercourse 
which they have with Christians, originating, for the most part, in 
Ouf ignorance of the Arabic language, an ignorance which has 
Been “imiented by the Emperor Seedy Muhamed ben Abdallah 
Kinisélf. Thirdly, the hostility of these two religions is augmented 
y a yery ancient tradition, that the country will be invaded by 
the Christians, and converted to Christianity, that this event will 
happen on a Friday (the Muhamedan sabbath), during the time 
that they are at the (sla dohor) prayers at half-past one o'clock, 
P.M.; so that throughout the empire they close the gates of all 
the fowns on this day, at this period of time, till two o’clock,,P.M. : 
nee the prayers are over, and the people, go out of the mosques, 
e gates are again thrown open. ‘This tradition, which is univer- 
: Ily believed, acts on the minds of the whole community, and 
ans the embers of hostility already lighted between Christians 
and \\V uhamedans, bringing to the recollection of the latter the 
hostile ihtentions of the former to invade and take their countr 
from them, when an opportunity shall offer. On the other et | 
ct tends to reconcile the two creeds is, the influence that Eu- 
ropean commerce, and the principles of the Christian doctrine, 
have had on the Muselmen of Africa. This influence extends as 
far as the commerce with Europeans extends. Wherever the 
uropeans negociate with the Moors, the great principle of the 
hristian doctrine is known and discussed, — that principle which 
surpasses every doctrine propagated by the Grecian ge 
or the wise men of the East, — that truly noble, liberal, and cha- 
ritable principle, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” influences the 
eonduct of the better educated Muselmen who have had lon 
intercourse and negociations with Christians ; and they do not fail 
to retort, it upon us, whenever our conduct deviates fromit. Thus, 
the minds of Muselmen, wherever European commerce flows, are 
tinctured with this great principle of the Christian doctrine. And, 
to an accurate observer of mankind, it will appear that this prin- 
ciple, from its own intrinsic beauty, has in many superseded the 
Muselman retaliative system of morality, originating in the Mosaic 
law, — ‘* An eye for an eye, and a tooth for atooth.” For I have 
heard Muselmen, in their individual disputes with one another, 
advance this precept as a rule of conduct. If, therefore, this 
divine principle be recognised by Muselmen, who have had inter- 
coutse and commercial negociations with Europeans, in defiance 
of the obstacles to this doctrine suggested by the fakeers and 
political men, what might we not expect from the due cultivation 
of an extensive commerce, upon a grand national scale, with this 
interesting continent ? Might we not expect a gradual diffusion of 
the principles of Christianity among the Muselmen, as well as 
among 
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among the pagans and idolators of Africa? I would venture to 
assert, that in the event of the British government engaging, with 
energy and determination, to cultivate a commercial intercourse 
and extensive connection with Africa, that the Negroes, and pos- 
sibly even the Muhamedans, might gradually be converted to 
Christianity. This event would take a long time to accomplish, 
but its gradual progress, most prohably, would be more rapid than 
was the progress of Muhamedanism during the life of the Arabian 
prophet. 

So multifarious are the topics discussed in this book, —plans 
of commerce, — plans for the gradual civilization of Africa, 
— abolition of slavery, — fragments, notes, and anecdotes 
illustrating the nature and character of the country, — the 
Arabic language, — translations of Arabic letters, — the death 
of Mungo Park, — various letters on Africa, &c. &c. — that 
it might be almost denominated a treatise De omnibus rebus 
Africanis, et quibusdam aliis. We are constrained, however, 
by our limits, and by the consciousness that we have on 
former occasions devoted much space to African details, 
from entering more fully into the specific matters of which it 
consists ; recommending it, at the same time, to those who are 
desirous of acquiring a full and complete knowlege of these 
interesting, although in many respects obscure, subjects of 


research. 





Art. VIII. Reports on the Diseases of London, and the State of 
the Weather, from 1804 to 1816; including practical Remarks 
on the Causes and Treatment of the former; and preceded by 
a historical View of the State of Health and Disease in the 

_ Metropolis in past Times ; in which the Progress of the extra- 
ordinary Improvement in Salubrity, which it has undergone, the 
Changes in the Character of the Seasons in this Respect, and 
the Causes of these, are traced down to the present Period. By 
Thomas Bateman, M.D., &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 293. 9s. Boards. 


Longman and Co. 

Ts present Reports, like those of Dr. Willan, the author’s 

distinguished predecessor, were at first published suc- 
cessively in a periodical work: this volume containing the 
late Dr. Bateman’s Quarterly Reports on the Diseases of Lon- 
don, as they were given in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, to which for twelve years they formed a very in- 
teresting and valuable contribution. They have now received 
the addition, on more than one occasion, of such remarks as 
the author’s subsequent experience suggested, particularly on 
the subject of blood-letting in the diseases of London, and 


especially in continued fever. As an appropriate introduction 
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to the whole, Dr. B. prefixed a succinct account of the pro- 
gressive improvement of the health of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis : 


¢ While the metropolis has extended itself in all directions, and 
multiplied its inhabitants to an enormous amount, z. e. while the 
apparent causes of its unhealthiness have been augmented, it has 
actually become more favourable to health. In the year 1697, for 
example, the total mortality of London was 20,970; whereas the 
total mortality of 1797 amounted only to 17,014; and when we 
take into consideration the great increase of the population of the 
Out-parishes at the latter period, the comparative healthiness of 
London will appear in very strong colours. But the healthy con- 
dition of the metropolis seems to have been more particularly pro- 
duced within the last fifty years, ‘during which period it has most 
rapidly increased in extent and population. Until nearly the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the mortality kept pace, in some 
measure, with the advancing population: the average number of 
deaths annually, from the year 1720 to 1730, was 27,492; and the 
average number from the latter year to 1740 was 26,492; but so 
late as the year 1746 the annual number of deaths was 28,157.’ 


It has been remarked, also, by Dr. B., as well as by pre- 
ceding writers, that a striking change has taken place with 
regard to the diseases most prevalent and fatal in London. 
Plague, which formerly carried off such multitudes of victims, 
has not appeared in it for many years. Intermittent fever, in 
like manner, now rarely if ever occurs, unless the patient has 
been exposed to the influence of marsh miasmata, in some 
other part of the kingdom; and Dr. B. states two interesting 
cases in his Reports, where the effects of such exposure re- 
mained dormant in the frame for many weeks. Dysentery 
also has long ceased to spread among the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, with the virulence and fatality which it formerly pos- 
sessed; and scurvy, which was of such frequent occurrence 
in the metropolis, is now (to use the words of Dr. Heberden) 
** unknown in London, or nearly so.” 

Dr. Bateman very judiciously illustrates the unhealthiness 
of London in former periods by comparing a great city to a 
camp, and pointing out the causes that favor the develop- 
ment of the diseases which we have mentioned. 


¢ A large town is but an extensive camp, so constructed as to be 
destitute of the means of changing its situation; and therefore 
liable to be infested with the same diseases, as are endemic in 
camps, unless all the requisite precautions be fully adopted. 
Hence the necessity for the construction of privies, drains, and 
common sewers, and the advantages of a flowing stream, by which 
all impurities may be carried off, as well as of an abundant supply 
of water, for the purposes of cleanliness, and of a hard and regular 
pave- 
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pavement, preserved in a cleanly condition by proper scavengers, 
&c. in every crowded town. Wherever these precautions are 
neglected, intermittent and remittent fevers, and dysentery, will 
not fail to appear, especially in or after wet and hot seasons: for, 
in the wet seasons, collections of filth accumulate, and, in great 
heats, they more readily putrify and evaporate.’ — 

‘ The accumulation of filth and moisture in the streets, especi- 
ally the narrow ones, for a considerable period after the great fire, 
was aided by various circumstances ; bad and ill-repaired pave- 
ments, obstruction to the free current of air, water from the 
spouts, the habit of throwing .all the refuse of victuals, &c. into 
the streets, of feeding animals, such as goats, hogs, and poultry, in 
them, &c. Noorthouck affirms, “that no considerable reformation 
had taken place in the pavement, since the fire of London, when 
the improvements were commenced about 60 years ago in West- 
minster. The high streets had indeed flat pavements on each side 
for foot-passengers, but these were very negligently repaired. 
Projecting spouts in narrow old streets still poured their collected 
rain from the roofs of the houses, impetuously upon the dripping 
passengers ; while in all the streets, large sign-boards hung across 
by irons fixed to the fronts of the houses, which, in proportion to 
the abilities of shopkeepers, were carried to extravagant degrees of 
ostentation, and not only obstructed the view, but also the free 
circulation of the air; grating the ear with most discordant 
creaking as they swung to and fro in windy weather. The middle 
of the streets were paved with large pebbles, of all sizes and 
shapes, rough to the horse and uneasy to the rider, which being 
continually worn by carriages into dangerous holes, the mud lay in 
too great quantities to suffer the streets to be called clean, except 
in extreme dry weather, when the dust was as troublesome as the 
dirt while wet.” Many of the narrower streets continued alto- 
gether unpaved, until after the occurrence of the fire ; the sewers, 
at the same time, were in a very neglected state, and the drains all 
ran above ground. And although the water of the Thames had 
been partially conveyed to the city, so early as 1582, by a machine 
erected in one of the arches of London Bridge, by a German en- 
gineer, and that important acquisition the New River had been 
brought to the metropolis in 1613, yet the supply of that great 
necessary of life, which is now conveyed into every house, con- 
tinued to be but scantily obtained for many years subsequent to 
those periods. Butif in these general and external circumstances, 
the metropolis was in a condition to generate the miasmata, which, 
whether in camps or towns, are the exciting causes of endemic 
diseases, the internal economy of the dwellings was calculated at 
once to give efficiency to those causes, and to aggravate the dis- 
eases which they produced. Indeed, when we compare the do- 
mestic habits of our ancestors with those of our contemporaries, 
and consider their respective notions in regard to the importance 
of cleanliness, ventilation, and the close or open situation of their 
houses, we can no longer be surprized, that the former suffered 
almost constantly from some endemic or epidemic disease, and 
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that in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, (to say nothing of the 
17th,) few years have elapsed without the occurrence of a con- 
siderable pestilence. —In what a comparative condition of filth 
(if a degree of comparison lower than this can now be conceived) 
must the poor have lived in those times ;—the poor, who now 
occupy, in separate apartments, the very houses in the courts and 
alleys of London, which were formerly inhabited by the rich ; 
even by the comptrollers of the King’s household !" 


A few diseases, on the other hand, have become more pre- 
valent than formerly in our metropolis; at the head of which 
stands consumption. It cannot be denied that this fatal 
malady is now much more frequent; although it must be ad- 
mitted that many deaths are referred to this source which 
have arisen from causes altogether different. Apoplexy, 
palsy, sudden death, and gout, are likewise stated by Dr. B 
as presenting a regular though less considerable increase ; 
being consequences, no doubt, of the greater luxury of our 
modes of living. Mental derangement also appears decided] 
to be now of more frequent occurrence: on which subject Dr. 
Willan remarked, with great feeling and beauty of expression, 


¢ «¢ Those of the superior order, whom their friends consign to 
various mansions of security, are not the victims of disappointed 
ambition, or of inordinate affections ; not dissipated females sunk 
to ruin by their extravagance, nor men who have lost their all in 
the whirlpools of St. James’s Street: but residents nearer the 
Royal Exchange ; some of them shattered by unhealthy climates, 
some by overstraining the faculties both of body and mind, in the 
acquisition of wealth; some ruined by deceiving, and, perhaps, 
self-deceived projectors; others by the most daring commercial 
speculations; and a few, whose understanding has been overset by 
mistaken views of religion.” ’ 


To conclude these general remarks on the diseases of Lon- 
don, we may mention the singular circumstance that the 
most salubrious season of past times is now the most un- 
healthy in that metropolis. Autumn, which was formerly of 
all periods the most fruitful of disease, is now the least so; 
and Spring, which in early times of the history of London 
was the most wholesome season, is now that in which disease 
is most prevalent. 


‘ The total number of patients attended by my colleague and 
pone in the 12 years included by the Reports, is 26,651, exclusive 
of those under the care of the surgeon, and of these the number of 
applicants in the four seasons respectively stands as follows, viz. 


September to November inclusive - 6,290 
June to August - : é - 6,663 
December to February - . - 6,833 
March to May . ‘ ‘ - 6,865. 
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Or, if we take an average of these numbers, the comparative sa- 
lubrity of the seasons will stand thus: 
Autumn. Summer. Winter. Spring. 


524. 555. 569. 572. 


We have not space to enter into any detailed account of 
the Quarterly Reports of Dr. B., which have been so long be- 
fore the public, and have every where been received with high 
and merited approbation. Although inferior to the great 
model which he held up to his view, both in the present work 
and in his treatise on Cutaneous Diseases, Dr. Bateman must 
be admitted to have been a worthy follower of Dr. Willan: 
bidding fair to equal, if not to surpass, the fame of that dis- 
tinguished physician, had his life been prolonged until his 
professional experience was fully matured, and his talents were 
unfolded in all the perfection of which they were capable. 








Art. IX. A Remonstrance addressed to Mr.John Murray, re- 
specting a recent Publication. 8vo. Is. Rivingtons. 1822, 


Art. X. A Letier to Sir Walter Scott, Bart., in Answer to the 
‘¢ Remonstrance” of Oxoniensis on the Publication of ‘ Cain, a 
Mystery,” by Lord Byron. 8vo. pp.85. Rodwell and Martin. 

Art. XI. Revolutionary Causes: with a brief Notice of some 


late Publications; and a Postscript, containing Strictures on 
“Cain,” &c. 8vo. pp. 100. Cawthorn. 


Arr. XII. The Wrath of Cain; a Boyle Lecture, delivered at 
the Church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Feb. 6. 1822. By the 
Rev. William Harness, A.M. S8vo. 3s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

ArT. XII. A Vindication of the “ Paradise Lost” from the Charge 
of exculpating ‘Cain, a Mystery.” By Philo-Milton. 8vo. 
pp- 60. Rivingtons. 

We are zealous advocates for freedom of inquiry on every 

subject, whether in morals, politics, or religion, and 
never can doubt that the cause of truth must be ultimately 
benefited by fair and candid discussion. Neither are we dis- 
posed to exclude poets from our commonwealth, or to prevent 
them from entering the field as metaphysical or moral gladi- 
ators. Indeed, the facilities which they enjoy of giving pro- 
minency to particular parts of the subject, and the licence 
with which they are indulged of bold and exaggerated expres- 
sion, make them powerful champions of any opinions which 
they may happen to adopt. This privilege is doubtless sus- 
ceptible of abuse; and, under the disguise of a poetic tale or 

a drama, a writer may give plausibility to opinions which it 

would be more difficult to maintain by regular arguments in 


plain 
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plain prose, may keep back all real objections, and may throw 
a coloring over sophistries which in a more logical course of 
warfare would soon be detected and exposed. Still the power 
of the poet is limited; and, if he has dangerous privileges as 
a reasoner, he also labors under considerable disadvantages. 
A prose-writer, who addresses himself to the understanding, 
and canvasses an abstract subject, is allowed to inform dco 
he cannot interest, and to instruct though he may be destitute 
of any power to dazzle the imagination or to awaken the 


passions : — but a poet must interest his reader, or his work 
will be laid aside. ‘The 


*¢ Haud satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto,” 


is the injunction of a master in the art. A poet must work 
his way through the sympathies of his readers. He must 
reach the heart by its ordinary approaches. He may amaze 
for a while, and astound, but he can never delight mankind by 
throwing aside humanity. He not only must not outrage 
common sense, but he treads on very dangerous ground if he 
ventures to disregard the habits, or to defy the prejudices, of 
the age or the country in which he lives. 

If, then, in one point of view a poet has a dangerous facility 
of insinuating false reasoning, and mistaken views of human 
nature, into the minds of those who are unaccustomed to read 
for any other purpose than diversion, and are undisciplined in 
resisting casual impressions, his power is checked on the other 
hand by the very constitution of human nature; since those 
who are least habituated to think are the most offended, when 
the ordinary train of their thoughts and the usual dreams of 
their nature are for a moment disturbed. 

With regard to the drama of ‘ Cain,” we have already given 
our opinion (Rev. for January last) that Lord Byron there em- 
ployed in a very reprehensible manner the latitude in which 
poets are indulged. Under the characters of Cain and of 
Lucifer, he concentrated all the arguments which Manicheism 
can devise, and urged these arguments in pointed and vigorous 
language, while he has not brought forwards any one to 
controvert them ; though, as the dialogue between Lucifer and 
Cain may in fact be deemed the soliloquy of Cain under dis- 
ordered impressions, it surely would have been only fair to 
have introduced some more favorable views of nature, and 
some comments on the evidence of benevolence in the Cre- 
ator, in the conversation of Adam with his son. Neverthe- 
less, the mischievous tendency of this drama has probably 
been over-rated by some persons. The misery in which Cain 
is involved, by listening to the solicitations of the a 
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should suggest to all readers that the arguments of the in- 
structor, however wily, have not conduced to the benefit of 
the pupil. It may be replied that a play, though it has a 
moral catastrophe, may be, taken altogether, extremely im- 
moral; and that the conclusion of the last act may be very 
inefficient to obliterate the impression made by all that pre- 
ceded : — but what is the impression from the preceding parts 
of Cain? To an unthinking reader, they offer much that is 
likely to repel and disgust him; and he will see enough in the 
impiety of Cain, and his irreverence to his parents, that will 
tend to destroy the charm thrown about the character of Adah. 
On the other hand, to a man who is accustomed to reason, 
what satisfaction can be afforded by the mystical nonsense 
talked in ‘the abyss of space,’ or in ‘Hades? Is any new 
light thrown on that mighty mystery, the origin and nature of 
evil? Does the discovery of former worlds, or of farther 
worlds in the realms of space, impugn the providence of the 
Creator? What is the knowlege which Satan communicates ? 
When the reader is assured that ‘ moments’ and space are the 
only things unchangeable, does he gain any real information, 
or is he merely tricked off with unintelligible jargon? Or, 
when mention is made of ‘the great double mysteries, the two 
principles!’ and ‘their secret thrones,’ and that ‘ both reign,’ 
will any mind that has been taught to reflect be satisfied to 
conclude that there is an equal and over-ruling and irresistible 
influence of an evil principle? ‘The physical system of the 
universe, as far as human ingenuity can penetrate and com- 
prehend the mighty plan, evinces an harmonious design ; — 
evinces wisdom in its plenitude adapting the most suitable 
means tothe noblest ends. Are not the faculties of the noblest 
of mortals prostrated and humiliated in the contemplation 
of so sublime a scene of order? ‘The existence of myriads of 
animated beings, with such variety of instincts, and with every 
accommodation for their enjoyment and happiness, indicates 
the benevolence of the Great Creator. Inthe moral world, the 
production of good out of evil, in so many obvious instances, 
may surely lead to the conclusion that evil does not ‘reign ;? 
and a humble inquirer, when he observes the perfection of the 
physical world, and the prevalence of benevolent design in the 
moral world, will rather attribute the doubts and difficulties, 
which may still press on him respecting the origin of evil, to 
the immaturity and imperfection of his own faculties, than fall 
into theories irreconcileable with the results of actual observ- 
ation, and which, instead of producing any solution of diffi- 
culties, in the end lead only to perplexity and contradiction. 


We 
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We have judged it necessary to premise these remarks on 
the tendency of some parts of * Cain,” and on the impro- 
bability that those parts, much as we reprobate them, can 
have any very mischievous influence, that our object may not 
be misunderstood in the brief observations which we are 
about to make on the strictures that have appeared on that 
drama. 

The author of the ‘ Remonstrance,’ who signs himself Oz- 

oniensis, indulges in personalities not altogether justified by 
the occasion ; commenting on the ‘ cupidity’ of Mr. Murray, 
and on the circumstances of Lord Byron’s private life. His 
judgment as a poetical censor, also, is peculiarly unfortunate, 
when he asserts that this “‘ Mystery” is * nothing more than a 
cento from Voltaire’s novels, and the most objectionable articles 
in Bayle’s dictionary, served up in clumsy cuttings of ten syllables, 
for the purpose of giving it the guise of poetry ; 
sense is rendered very questionable by an intimation which he 
gives to the Attorney-General, relative to the conduct that 
it would be proper to pursue with such a publication. 

In the ‘ Letter to Sir Walter Scott,’ which is signed Har- 
yoviensis, the writer appears to us to go into an extreme which 
is opposite to that of Ovoniensis. He considers the most 
objectionable passages uttered by Lucifer as justified by the 
precedent of Milton: but Milton, if he ever uses poison, sup- 
plies an antidete at the same time; and the most highly 
wrought expressions of insolence and defiance are tinctured 
with feelings of compunction and remorse. Jarroviensis 
also deduces, from some allusions made in the course of 
‘¢ Cain,” an inference which we confess does not appear to us 
the most natural consequence : 


¢ I cannot omit,’ says he, ‘ a few lines in the “ Mystery” itself, 
which afford us some further evidence of the opinions, entertained 
by the noble author respecting that great key-stone of revealed 
religion, — the truth of the advent of the blessed Messiah. The 
allusions are striking and important, and may serve to prove that 
this characteristic sentiment of the Christian is not alien to the 
convictions of Lord Byron’s mind: they are introduced in a man- 
ner so natural and incidental, as to exclude all idea of their appli- 
cation to any purpose of ostentation or design. 

‘ When Lucifer is about to take Cain with him on his ethereal 
journey, Adah inquires, 
¢ Will he return ? 

¢ Lue. Ay, woman! he alone 
Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
Who shall return, save ONE.) 


and his good | 
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¢ Again Lucifer says, 

‘ There will come 
An hour, when toss’d upon some water-drops, 
A man shall say to a man, “ Believe in me, 
And walk the waters,” and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe. 


‘ And again ; 
‘ Cain. Then what is death ? 


¢ Luc. What, hath not he who made ye 
Said ’tis another life ? 

‘ Cain. Till now he hath 
Said nothing, save that all shall die. 

‘ Luc. Perhaps 


He will one day unfold that further secret.’ 


The pamphlet intitled ‘ Revolutionary Causes’ attacks a 
passage in the Appendix to Lord Byron’s tragedy of ** The 
two Foscari,” in which his Lordship controverts Mr. Southey’s 
opinion that the Revolution in Trance was caused by the 
toleration of the free writers of that country, predicts a revo- 
lution in England, and intimates that Mr. Southey, in circu- 
lating the life of Wesley, is not more friendly to our estab- 
lished religion than the disciples of * the Satanic school” whom 
he attacks. The origin of the French Revolution is considered 
at much length in this pamphlet; Lord B.’s expressions are 
criticized; and a long list of authors is produced, whose 
works contributed to bring on the catastrophe. Yet it is ad- 
mitted that most of these authors were prosecuted, and there- 
fore that the government did not fall in consequence of any 
pusillanimous “ toleration.” ‘The writer then proceeds to 
discuss the Puritans, to whom also Lord B. had alluded, 
and the first English Revolution. As to the piety and mo- 
rality of the Puritans, he cuts that point very short: ‘ For 
Cromwell,’ says he, ‘ and his Puritans, I have no respect: I 
think Wesley and his biographer deserving of the highest.’ 
As to the Revolution itself, he thinks that its merits are de- 
cided by Hume’s insidious character of Hampden, which he 
accordingly quotes very triumphantly ; marking the ungener- 
ous and unjust insinuations of the partial historian with italics 
as conclusive proofs. Revolutionary causes he then classes 
under four heads ; viz. disordered state of finances, disordered 
state of morality, disordered state of religion, and disordered 
state of literature. On the first head he writes with much 
satisfaction; and it may be gratifying to know, if any au- 
thority can attach to an anonymous writer, that this countr 
has no reason to be alarmed in that quarter. ‘The three other 
disorders are so complicated, that, after having distinguished 
them, 
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them, the author connects them together again; and the great 
physicians whom he recommends are the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, the Constitutional Association, and some 
learned persons who have undertaken the exposure of Mr. 
Percy Byshe Shelley. 

The Boyle-Lecture of Mr. Harness is partly occupied with 
an interpretation of the third and fourth chapters of Genesis : 
but we do not know that in this view we can be very compli- 
mentary to it. ‘The rest of the pamphlet consists of general 
arguments on the nature of evil; and the following passage, 
which is preceded by some comments on the logomachy about 
liberty and necessity, is a favourable specimen of this part of 
the performance : 


‘ The Almighty has not put a constraint upon our actions ; he 
would rather have the obedience of a willing servant, than the sub- 
jection of an irrespective slave. All virtue depends upon that 
liberty, and it unavoidably involves the possibility of sinning. 
Every creature who is really free, must necessarily be possessed 
of an ability to convert the noblest gifts to the basest purposes ; 
strength to injure ; talent to deceive ; beauty to seduce ; wit to 
calumniate; pre-eminence to oppress. ‘The appetites and affec- 
tions are capable of the same perversion. But we may still dis- 
cover, through all the mists of an inherited and acquired corrup- 
tion, that we have received neither appetite nor affection, from the 
hand of the Almighty, which is not good, in its temperate and 
legitimate exercise; and which was not designed to excellent ef- 
fects. It is by the abuse of our freedom that they have been, and 
that they still are, converted into evil. Cast a glance upon the 
passions by which the peace of society is disturbed. Of what do 
they consist? Are they not the misapplication of good gifts, and 
the corruption of virtuous incitements? Ambition is one of the 
prevalent irregularities of the human heart, and its prey is the 
tranquillity of nations ; but if we look back upon the principle of 
the passion, we find it to be the distortion of an innocent senti- 
ment.—It has been mercifully ordained by the Creator, that 
diligence should obtain success; that success should be accom- 
panied by the respect of our fellow-creatures ; and that the bene- 
volence of the heart should derive a gratification from the approval 
of our kind. Here is the healthy root on which the sin of the 
ambitious is engrafted ; — he perceives, that, to the good, distinc- 
tion is the occasion of augmented happiness; and overlooking the 
means, he hastens to the end, and is solicitous of pre-eminence, in 
the vain anticipation of deriving from its attainment that inward 
complacency of mind, which attends upon the honourable recom- 
pences of superior virtue. ‘The passions are so intimately allied, 
that what is proved of one may, with some confidence, be asserted 
of the others. — Thus avarice is the guilty and selfish exaggeration 
of prudence ; voluptuousness the misapplication of the pleasurable 
sensations, which the Deity has connected with the means of sus- 
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tenance; malice and revenge, the criminal extension of that na- 
tural resentment, which, according to St. Paul, may, in its just 
degrees, be innocently felt, and which arms us against oppression, 
and glows with an honest indignation against crime ; and all that 
multitude of familiar offences, which perturb the happiness of 
society, and hang like a noxious vapour above the earth, to inter- 
cept the brightness and impede the visitation of the Divine Bene- 
volence ; all that infectious mass of calumnies, of seductions, of 
licentious excess, of profane or unhallowed conversation, of petty 
jealousies, of causeless strife, of ruinous prodigality, from what do 
they result, but from the misdirection of that activity of mind, 
which agitates the indolent, and was designed to warn him of the 
waste of his faculties ? And whence does indolence itself originate, 
but in the sacrifice of those private duties, that are given to every 
man to perform, in the pursuit of a repose, which the mercy 
of the Divinity has made delightful, as the reward of diligence 
and the relaxation from labour ? 

‘ So far as is consistent with our freedom, the benevolence of 
God has addressed us by inducements, which may persuade to the 
worthy application of our faculties, and the temperate indulgence 
of our appetites. To do well according to our knowledge is sug- 
gested to every man, by the ordinary graces of the Holy Spirit. It 
is made inseparable from serenity of soul. It is, in the general dis- 
= of Divine Providence, connected with health of body and 

ilarity of mind. It is surrounded by kind affections, which, even 
from the hardest natures, are elicited by the magic presence of 
the virtuous. It is attended by the reverence of the wise and of 
the good. And it is gazed upon by the unwilling admiration of 
the wicked. 

‘ So far as not to overrule the will, the benevolence of God en- 
deavours to reclaim the disobedient. We cannot overpass the 
strict limits of our duty, without being continually entreated to 
return, by the reproaches of the conscience, by the apprehensions 
of detection, by the controul of public opinion, by the satiety of 
excess, by the languor of intemperance, by the penalty of disease, 
by the anxieties of an injured fortune, by the grief of friends, by 
the torments of unruly passion, and by the terrors that threaten 
beyond the grave. —Is then the Almighty to be reproached for 
the existence of that moral evil, which impairs the beauty and de- 
solates the fertility of his creation? Most assuredly he is not its 
author ; whatever sin there is, is the sin of man; all its injury and 
opprobrium is so entirely and inexcusably our own, that it origin- 
ates in an ungrateful separation of the affections from the Deity, 
in the absence of religious love, and in the error, or the defi- 
ciency of our religious faith, God has implanted admirable fa- 
culties and good desires in the human heart. He has attached 
the sense of pleasure to their lawful indulgence. He has con- 
nected their inordinate gratification with miserable results. He 
has endowed us with reason to regulate their exercise, and to dis- 
criminate between the evil and the good. He has communicated 
his law to assist the determinations of the reason. And he promotes 
our obedience to his law by the anticipating and co-operating 
Rev. June, 1822. P graces 
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races of his Spirit. What additional assistance can man, as a 


ee agent, and a reasonable being, require of the mercy of his 
Maker ?” 


The ‘ Vindication of Paradise Lost’ is written in avery able 
and powerful manner, in answer to some positions of Harro- 
viensis, and to Lord Byron’s exculpation of himself. The 

neral impression produced by the perusal of “ Para- 
dise Lost” certainly is totally different from that which is 
produced by the perusal of **Cain.” From Milton, no parti- 
cular passages can be selected that are so obnoxious to miscon- 
struction (to use the most favorable term,) as some in the 
** Mystery ;” and, in the latter, conceptions are indulged by 
Cain which outrage all the feelings of nature, while in Milton 
even the Evil Spirit has touches of humanity. 

Having thus concisely indicated the nature and merits of 
the several pamphlets before us, we do not wish to prolong the 
discussion. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1822. 


POETRY. 


Art.14. The Pleasures of Fancy. APoem. In Two Parts. 8vo. 
pp. 71. Rivingtons. 1822. 

We think that we trace in these ‘ Pleasures of Fancy’ the 
hand of a young and inexperienced writer, new to his task, but 
full of warm and poetic feelings, poured out without much study 
and selection, yet not wanting some degree of originality and 

ower. They do not, however, display any wide range or play of 
imagination, though in parts sufficiently fanciful, and sufficiently 
interesting to beguile the attention of the reader. We ought not, 
indeed, to require much novelty on the subject: but we suspeet 
that little of what is most original in the author is really new to 
any person but himself. Nor does this arise so much from weak- 
ness or poverty of genius, as from inexperience, and a partial ac- 
quaintance with the great works of his predecessors. 

When the writer asserts of the subject of his Muse, 


‘ Neglected power! whence do thy hand-maids shine 
In circlet rich, while scarce a gem is thine? 
Why deathless praise may Hope and Memory claim, 
While not a lyre is taught thy mightier name ?” 


he seems to overlook the offerings which other votaries of Fancy 
have presented at her shrine. Though Fancy and Imagination 
may be in some measure distinct from each other, he ought not, 


after Akenside’s noble poem, to call the theme neglected ; nor 
“ | should 
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should he attribute so much to a fine subject, wie every thing 
me poetical slepends wholly on the rina oly ithqut genius, 
the most heroic theme becomes cold and feeble; while the yery 
lowliest flower may be rendered poetical, apd bloom for ever, 
at the inspired voice of a ploughboy. We do not mean t@ ase 
sert that no proofs of talent and poetical powers are given in the 
production before us, or that the writer has executed his task badly ; 
but the qualities of his poetry are not of that strong and vigorous 
kind which will enable him to mount on lofty pinions, and sustain 
a wide and well-directed flight. Yet some pleasing and eyen heau- 
tiful passages occur, which will repay the attention of the reader. 


POLITICS. 
Art.15. dn Exposition of the real Causes and fective Remedies 
of the Agricultural Distress. By animpartial Looker-gn. 8vQ, 


pp-42. Sherwood and Co, 1822. 


Art. 16. Thoughts on the Expediency of a Relaxation of the Corn™ 
Laws, as the most effectual Remedy for Agricultural Distress: 
with critical Remarks on some prevalent Opinions relative to 
the Influence of Taxes and Money on the Prices of Commodi- 
ties. 8vo. pp.59. 2s. Smith and Elder. 1822. 

Never, surely, was a greater discrepancy of opinion really and 
conscientiously entertained on any subject, by political writers and 
debaters, than at the present moment respecting the nature and 
causes of the general distress which pervades the country; and, 
consequently, respecting the remedies that will restore its forfeited 
prosperity. On many questions, it may be predicated of our par- 
liamentary polemics, long before the debate begins, what line of 
argument they will take, and on what side they will vote at the 
division : but to do the “ honorable gentlemen” justice, it must 
be confessed that no man, whether Whig or Tory, Radical, Ultra, 
or Legitimate, knows on which side of the House he is to look for 
his friend when any one of the subjects (to take them alphabet- 
ically) of agriculture, corn-laws, currency, manufactures, poor- 
rates, revenue, or the remission of particular taxes is discussed. 
The bias of peculiar and personal interests may, indeed, be occa- 
sionally discerned: but the bias of political party is thrown aside ; 
and the divisions on these questions have presented a pie-bald ap- 
pearance, confirming the old observation that misery brings a man 
into very strange company. 

While other writers attribute our distress to the restoration 
of a depreciated [currency to its antient value, the ‘ Impartial 
Looker-on’ traces the mischief entirely to the Corn-bill of 1815; 
a ruinous boon conceded to the land-owners, the object of which 
was to restore the price of wheat to 80 shillings per quarter, and 
thus to perpetuate, in time of peace, the extravagant rate to 
which their rents had been raised during the war. — It is very com- 
mon to talk about an identity of interests existing in all classes of 
the community: but this, like many general principles of which 
the truth is acknowleged, is rarely put in practice when the 
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period for its application arrives. The landed interest is undoubt- 
edly a very powerful party in the state; and country-gentlemen 
supported Ministers in their immeasurable extravagance through- 
out the war, because an augmented demand was created for the 
productions of agriculture, the value of which, being enormously 
raised, enabled their tenantry to pay very high rents. A retrograde 
movement took place at the peace. 

‘ The period was now arrived for returning to a more moderate 
system; and for things to resume their more natural standard. 
Accordingly, the price of labour was reduced; the exorbitant 
interest, or rent of money, which had been received during the 
war, could be no longer obtained ; the sources of employment for 
capital were contracted ; the productions of our manufactories, of 
commerce, and of agriculture, were diminished in value ; the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the ship-owner, the tradesman— dealers 
and speculators — all had to sustain heavy losses upon their stores 
and investments. ‘The effects of the depreciation reached, like- 
wise, the West India planter, and the English cultivator — corn, 
cattle, and wool ; rum, sugar, and cotton, were among the articles 
subjected to the general reduction. 

‘ The price of land was also about to take its level in the mar- 
ket, by falling in a due proportion with the agricultural produc- 
tions. This, alone, was required to restore the equipoise: the 
reduction of taxes, tythes, and poor-rates must, of necessity, have 
followed to complete the regenerated system; and thus the com- 
mon evil would have been only transitory: its universality would 
have been its remedy: it would have been subdued by mutuat 
interchange, and mutual interest: things would have soon found 
their natural level; and the nation would, again, have become 
prosperous in peace, as it had been glorious in war ! 

¢ But, instead of yielding to the current of events, — instead of 
submitting to the altered circumstances, which the return to a state 
of peace demanded, — instead of prudently lowering their rents in 

roportion to the reduced price of produce, the land-owners 
sought to elude the general depreciation, by appealing to Parlia- 
ment for an exclusive protection.’ 

The land-owners, however, could not possibly have lowered 
their rents in proportion to the reduced price of produce; and, if 
they had gradually increased their abatements till they had given 
up every shilling, their tenants still could scarcely have made both 
ends meet. Land has yielded no rent for these two or three 
years, for the value of its produce has not exceeded the cost of 
production, and at the present moment is at least five-and-twenty 
per cent. below it. We are not advocates for high protecting 
duties, as they are erroneously called: for they do the agricultu- 
rist no good, and they do harm to every body else. Other coun- 
tries may enjoy softer climates, more certain seasons, and more 
fertile svils ; but where are to be found united the skill, the capi- 
tal, and the persevering industry of Great Britain? Lower the cost 
of production, let us but stand on level ground, and we shrink not 
from competition with Poland and Russia. The sin of the land- 
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owners was in their heaping up a debt as huge as Pelion upon 
Ossa, to be borne, as they thought, by other shoulders than their 
own. To them it was, indeed, a buoyant body, a balloon; they 
attached themselves to the car of the gilded, gas-inflated canvas, 
and sailed through the lofty air with majesty unrivalled : but dread- 
ful has been the shock of their descent! 

That the land-owners have brought very much of the mischief 
on their own backs which they are now suffering, and in which the 
yeomanry of the kingdom is so grievously involved, we are inclined 
to believe ; in ‘fact, they now seem to be conscious of it them- 
selves; and the altered tone of several members of a certain 
honorable House give us hopes of a much more efficient reduction 
of the public expenditure than any which has hitherto been 
extorted. Indeed, the cupidity of the land-owners has defeated 
itself: for it has certainly been the means of an improvident ex- 
tension of tillage to lands which cannot defray the expences of it. 

Much good sense and sound reasoning are displayed in the 
second of the two pamphlets which head this article ; and although 
there are two subjects, the operation of which in aggravating the 
present agricultural distress the author of ‘ Thoughts on the Ex- 
pediency of a Relaxation of the Corn Laws’ seems to undervalue, 
we concur with him in most of his observations. These two sub- 
jects are taxation, and the restoration of the currency. With 
regard to the effect of taxation, he observes that, up to the year 
1813, capital employed in farming yielded more than the ordinary 
rate of profit ; and that, since that time, its amount, particularly 
as applicable to the landed interest, has been greatly reduced. — 
The repeal of the property-tax was a most important relief, and the 
direct taxes, he goes on to say, form so small a proportion of the 
farmer’s general out-goings, that, if the whole were taken off, his 
situation would not be materially improved. On this point we 
would remark that the direct taxes, which a farmer pays, constitute 
a very small portion of the actual amount of taxation which he 
sustains ; it is the indirect, the invisible taxation, which cannot be 
warded off, that presses the most heavily on him. A tax on those 
articles which are indispensable to the existence or comfort of the 
labouring classes, viz. malt, beer, soap, salt, leather, candles, &c., 
is in fact a tax on wages; which, while it diminishes the profits of 
stock, depresses the condition of the labourer, and through him 
of his employer. It depresses the labourer, because in the pur- 
chase of these necessaries a part of his hard earnings is taken 
from his family, and transferred to the Exchequer ; and it depresses 
his employer, because it impoverishes all his customers. Let us 
observe, too, that the articles in which the farmer deals are not 
articles of luxury and fashion, which change with the taste of the 
times, and may be sought to-day and rejected to-morrow: they 
are commodities which are never rejected or out of fashion, 
except through necessity. All these articles, essential not merel 
to the bare existence of man but to his comfort and well-being, are 
either the products of the earth elicited by the labour of the hus- 
bandman, or of the animals which graze on its surface, bred, pro- 
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tected, and nourished by his care.— How can it be said that the 
amount of taxation has been reduced; whet the restoration of the 
value of the currency was, not only unaccompanied by a corfé- 
sponding reduction of national expenditure, but; on the contrary, 
was accompanied by the imposition of three millions of new taxés ? 
The diminution of bank-notes has been from 19 millions to fout- 
teen, a decrease of one-fourth or one-fifth: but the fall of prices 
has been much greater ; — the fact is indisputable, however diffi- 
cult it may be to account for it. Still, as facts are stubborn thitigs; 
and will not always conform to our theories, it is our business, 
however mortifying, to miake our theories conform to them. . 

This remark brings us to a passage in which the author of 
‘ Thoughts,’ &c. considers the operation of Mr. Peel’s Bill. 

‘ Is the distress produced by a return to cash-payments and 4 
contraction of the currency? The affirmative is very generally 
maifitained ; and nothing is clearer than that the prices of com- 
modities must, to a certain extent, be depressed by any incréase 
im the value of the currency in which they are computed. If we 
estimate the value of an article in crowns, the numerical amount 
will be four times gtéater than if it were estimated in pounds; and 
just so, if we express the value of an article in poutids depreciated, 
for, instance, to 15 shillings, the nominal amount, as compared 
with the expression of the same value in pounds of an undepreciated 
currency, must be increased in the proportion of 20 to 15, or 334 
per cént. — It follows, therefore, that if by the resumption of cash- 
payments, the value of the pound sterling has been raised oné- 
nineteenth, or from 19 to 20 shillings, the actual money-price of 
commodities must have been diminished in the proportion of 20 to 
19; Or five per cent. Any such diminution, however, in the prices 
of c6mmodities is very small, comparatively with what has really 
taken place. It is necessary, therefore, to inquire in what dégréé 
pricés may have been influenced by a contraction of the currency. 

‘ Let us suppose gold to be the only currency in this country, 
and the amount of it 10 millions ; and let us also suppose the whole 
amount of commodities to be 200 millions; the amount of the 
currency would then, in proportion to the amount of commodities, 
be as 1 t0 20. Suppose, now, gold to the amount of 5 millions 
exported in exchange for goods to the same amount: we should 
then have in the country gold to the amount of 5 millions, and 
commodities to the amount of 205 millions, making the proportion 
betwen money and commodities as 1 to 41, while the prices of 
commodities remained as before. I say the prices of commoditiés 
would necessarily remain the same as before ; if not, let us suppose 
them to decline, and then I submit that commodities would be re- 
exported, and gold brought back, till the equilibrium was restored. 

A permanent decline in prices merely in consequence of a con- 
traction of the currency (that currency consisting of specie, or 
paper convertible into specie,) is therefore impossible; and Mr. 
Peel’s Bill can have had no other effect that that of depressing the 
prices. of commodities in the same degree it reduced the price 
of gold, which was from about 82 shillings per ounce; to its 
standard 
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standard price of 77 shillings and 10 pence halfpenny, or about 
5 per cent.’ 

The ingenious writer does not seem to bear in mind that the 
operation of Mr. Peel’s Bill was not merely to diminish the amount 
of the currency, but, which was of far greater importance, to 
alter its very nature and character ; to give substance to that which 
had none before, and to make paper convertible into gold, at the 
option of the holder. We entirely agree with him that, as long 
as paper is thus convertible, it never can exist in excess, and never 
can for any length of time sustain the prices of commodities above 
the level of prices in other countries: it is only when it ceases to 
be convertible into gold, and thus becomes depreciated, that a 
permanent rise in prices, as computed in paper-currency, is effect- 
ed. The 60 millions of taxes were paid, and all the operations 
of commerce and agriculture were before performed, by about 
19 millions of inconvertible paper; they are now performed by 
about 14 millions of paper which is convertible. The annual 
amount of taxation, therefore, was positively increased by Mr. 
Peel’s Bill twenty or five-and-twenty per cent. ; the national debt 
contracted under currency of one denomination being now pay- 
able in currency of another denomination: — it ought, consequent- 
ly, in justice, to have been attended with an equivalent reduction 
in the national expenditure. | 


NOVELS. 


Art.17. Pen Owen. Crown 8vo. 3Vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. Boards. 
Cadell. 1822. 

We are indebted for many hearty laughs to the novel of Pen 
Owen; yet it has but little story, and that little is extremely im- 
probable. The author’s digressions, also, are prosing and tedious, 
particularly those in the first volume: but the characters ate so 
skilfully drawn, some of the serious dialogues are so excellent, and 
many of the comic scenes and situations are so droll, that most 
readers will be, like ourselves, in good humour with the book. 


Art. 18. Conduct is Fate. 12mo. $3 Vols. 1/. 1s. Boards. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 1822. 

There may be advantages in the method here adopted of placing 
at first before us the centre of the picture, so that the principal 
objects are immediately seen in the most attractive light: but, to 
change the metaphor, when writers ‘‘ at once leap in” to the 
middle of the story, they are obliged also to “ dash through thick 
and thin” with explanations and retrospections, which are far more 
puzzling and improbable than a methodical narrative might have 
appeared. The heroine of the present tale gives the history of 
her life to one of her lovers, and we are thus enabled to guess at 
many matters which had long been unintelligible: but, “‘ when all 
is said and done,” enough remains to pose the most experienced 
brains, and to keep the moral a long way off from the most tender 
consciences. The work may, however, be well intended, and it 
certainly displays powers of fancy. 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 19. The Conversational Preceptor, in French and English ; 

consisting of useful Phrases, enlarged under distinct Heads. By 

: J. L. Mabire, Professor of Languages in Paris. To which are 

| added, Amusing Dialogues, on Subjects of general Interest, by 
M. Leblanc. Pocket Size. 6s. 6d. half-bound. Leigh. 

As these phrases are so carefully classed that no very laughable 

mistakes can arise from employing the idiomatic expressions which 

are here copiously furnished, the book may be useful for reference; 

‘ though we believe that the labour of committing dialogues to 

: memory seldom facilitates the speaking of a language. 


Art. 20. New Tales ‘i? Young Readers. By a Lady. 12mo. 
Half-bound. Bowdery and Kirby. 1822. 

These tales may be found amusing, and certainly contain nothing 
very reprehensible: but the story of ‘ The Lovely Child,’ who 
always looked pretty when she was good, may perhaps encourage 
juvenile vanity; and, in the ‘ Fairy Tale,’ the plan to deceive an 
old grandmother, even ‘ with just cause,’ should not have been 
commended. 


oon 





\ NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 21. Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects ; with the Out- 

line of a Plan for raising Seamen for his Majesty’s Fleets in a | 

future War, by Ballot. 8vo. pp. 97. Rivingtons. 1822. . | 

The prosperity of our navy being ever a subject of the utmost 
importance to this country, though it is now unfortunately too much 
the fashion to neglect it, we are desirous of paying due attention 
to all suggestions respecting it which seem to merit consideration 
in themselves, or from the character of the proposer. In the 
present instance, we do not agree with all the ideas of the writer : 
but he offers them with much modesty, even concealing his name, 
though he states that he has been ‘ nearly eight-and-twenty years 
in almost constant employ in the navy, upwards of one-and- 
twenty years a commissioned officer, and for eleven years in the 
command of one or other of his Majesty’s vessels of war.’ If our 
information be correct, his rank is that of a commander; and the 
small vessels in which he has been employed in that capacity have, 
apparently, given a bias to some of his opinions ; while his want af | 
experience as captain of a line-of-battle ship may have led to a 
. similar effect. We shall advert to several of his remarks, as they 
occur. 

The prejudice of mercantile seamen against the navy, to which 
the writer alludes in p. 16., we conceive to be materially subsiding, ) 
in proportion as the rigour of the discipline in our ships of war 
decreases, which it certainly has done; and the discipline and 
comforts of large ships ought to be superior to those of small 
vessels, because they are governed by officers of the best expe- 
rience, which always tends to render discipline milder in its nature. 

We therefore do not think with the author, p. 25., that the pay 
; and prize-money attach the sailor to small vessels, but the love of 
é | change, 
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change, (which is favored by the manner in which those vessels 
are employed,) and the relaxation of discipline that prevails in 
them. The desertion of seamen frequently occurs dean some 
little error in discipline, unknown to the captain till it is too late ; 
as also from the crews being idle, and too much in port. We do 
not coincide with the writer in his previous remark about long 
voyages, and arrears of pay, though the present regulations have 

revented much of the latter: for we conceive that sailors prefer 
both, thinking nothing of the privations that attend long absence, 
but glorying in the idea of abundance of cash to spend when the 
return. They do not study their own comfort, and it would be 
unwise to do it too much for them; since we should thus alter their 
nature, and lead them to look for more indulgence than a hardy 
class of men can require. 

With regard to the Term of Service, (p. 35.) if men were allowed 
to enter fora short time only, no ship could be well disciplined, or 
kept in good order; and we cannot but think that the discharging 
of men ought to rest with the Admiralty. As to reprimanding an 
officer publicly, (p.48.) surely this ought always to be avoided if 
possible, since it would prejudicially lower him in the eyes of the 
men ; and as to making all ‘ notoriously bad characters’ associate 
together, (p. 49.) any hope of a reform would thus be precluded. 

In his observations on Impressment, (p. 62.) the author yields to 
the general ideas entertained on that disagreeable mode of obtain- 
ing men: yet, such are the nature and feelings of a sailor, that he 
will frequently volunteer immediately after his own impressment, 
to go and take others in the same way; and we have not only 
known men become attached to officers who impressed them, but 
have seen them rise also to the rank of officers, even as high as 
captains. 

At p.'72. we come to the plan of balloting which is here pro- 
posed: but it does not strike us as likely to succeed, or to satisfy 
the men themselves. A seaman is not so easily made as the author 
seems to think, (p.91.) but is a peculiar being, formed from a life 
of experience ; and the plan of training them, proposed at p. 92., 
would make them useful only in smooth water. 

We have thus expressed our opinion on a few of the author’s 
suggestions: but we have, in course, left a great many unnoticed, 
and many that deserve to be considered, and will obtain the con- 
currence of naval readers. At the conclusion, (p. 95.) the author 
states his disapprobation of a kind of carronade, (not ‘ cannonade,’) 
on the non-recoil principle, introduced during the war; and we 
agree with him in his objections, which we know were made by 
other officers, who also complained of them. 


Art.22. Suggestions for the Abolition of the present System o 
heeenmaan in ie Naval Service. By Capt. Marryat, Rw 
Svo. 2s.6d. Richardson. 1822. 

We cannot but think that Capt. Marryat has been more fortu- 
nate in his propositions about impressment, than his brother- officer 
whose pamphlet we have just noticed; and indeed his plan for 
manning the navy appears to us extremely good, and such as, ys 
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a few alterations, might be carried into effect with great advantage 
to the public service. We do not, however, subscribe to all his 
preliminary observations. When he speaks (p. 13.) against taking 
officers from the merchant-service, and says that our young officers 
are now well educated and well informed, we grant that they are such 
when they come from our naval academies : but they will be what 
the French were, zo sad/ors, if some men are not taken out of the 
mercantile service at the beginning of any future war. Several of 
our best officers have come from that school ; and a good sea-officer 
can be produced only by experience, and many years of actual 
* buffeting of the waves.’ This is a very important point of con- 
sideration; and we need hardly say that a gentleman’s manners 
and education, with even a complete theoretical acquaintance with 
the naval profession, will not compensate for the absence of prac- 
tical knowlege in “ the howl of the storm” and “ the tug of war.” 

We do not consider a ship as well manned with the proportion 
of landsmen allotted by Capt. M. at p.33. Among the latter class, 
it is advisable to have as many artificers as can be procured, who 
are the best substitutes for actual seamen ; and we know that many 
men, brought up to trades, have become tolerable sailors by enter- 
ing the service at an early age. The proportion of boys in ships 
of the line, during war, we consider as too great, since they tend 
to crowd the ship without adding to her strength. 

After 43 pages of introductory matter, much of it employed 
in controverting the ideas of Mr. Urquhart in his several publi- 
cations relative to the navy, we arrive at Capt. M.’s plan for sup- 
plying the number of able seamen necessary for the naval service, 
without impressment. Into the details of this system we have not 
space to enter; and, as we began by expressing our approbation 
of it, we shall conclude by recommending the consideration of it 
in the pamphlet itself, to all who take an interest in this important 
national question. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 23. A Narrative of the Political and Military Events, which 
took place at Naples, in 1820 and 1821; with Observations ex- 
planatory of the National Conduct in general, and of his own 
in particular, during that Period. Addressed to his Majesty, 
the King of the Two Sicilies, by General William Pepe. With 
an Appendix of Official Documents, the greater Part hitherto 
unpublished. 8vo. 6s. sewed. Treuttel and Co. 

The unhappy termination of the Neapolitan revolution, and the 
participation of General Pepe in that event, are equally well 
known. The topic must by this time have lost much of its in- 
terest : yet & work published by so important an actor in so im- 
portant a scene must have a certam value attached to it, even if it 
contributes only to the materials of future historians. We are 
sorry, however, to observe that the narrative before us is more 
a criminatory remonstrance than a cool exposition of facts; 
though we could scarcely expect a sober and measured — 
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froti 4 nian who has been driven itito exile by the vindictive policy 
of the restored dynasty. 

We shall extract a part of the letter which is addressed to the 
King of the Two Sicilies. It will be revollected that his Nea- 
politan Majesty; in compliance with the invitatién of the allied 
powers, repaired to their congress at Laybach; that the Austrians 
crossed the Po on the twenty-eighth of January; atid that the 
Neapolitan army fell back on Aquila on the same day. General 
Pepe, we think, satisfactorily accounts for the sutcesses of the 
Austrians ; 

‘ During these conjuncttires, your Majesty’s first letter spoke of 
the amusement you had found in the chase, and of the superiority 
of your dogs over those of the Emperor Alexandef: While the 
nation was amused iri this manner, the Austriaii arity had time to 
coiicentrate itself on thie left bank of the Po, in order to fall upon 
me by forced marches. At the moment the enemy was in a situ- 
ation to commence hostilities, your Majesty’s fatal letter arrived, in 
which thé invasion of the country by a foreign enemy was an- 
nduiced, even though it consetited to return undef the absolute 
government. This was a moment, Sire, when the Neapolitan 
nation deserved to be regarded with attention by yout Majesty, 
atid by all Europe. Formerly a nation was considered to be ripe 
for freedom, when it could acquire it without foréign assistance ; 
but now it must also maintain it agaitist disciplined afiiies. Weill 
the nation was prepared to do so. I will not allow myself the 
least exaggeration, and I appeal to his Royal Higlhitiess the Duke 
of Calabria, for the truth of the fact, that when your Majesty’s 
letter was published, fetes and other demoistritiois of joy were 
exhibited in all the chief provincial towns. It was the geiieral ob- 
servation, ‘‘ We have given proofs of every kind of moderation in 
order to avoid a war; now that it is become unavoidable, we will 
meet it with cheerfulness.” The persons most attached to your 
Majesty repeated publicly that you could not have taken any step 
more contrary to yo assumed interests, or better calculated to 
unite the hearts of the Neapolitans in the defence of the national 
independence. | 

But in what state of defence did your letter find the nation? 
The Austrians passed through Bologna on the 8th of February, 
and on the 15th I had not yet received my appointment to the 
chief command of the second corps of the army in the Abruzzi, 
nor my brother that of chief of the general staff. Every me 
else was of a piece with this; no disposition for war —no plan o 
defence — and no military espionage organized. There were no 
Pry comet of provisions in the Abruzzi, no means of conveyance, 
no hospitals, no quarter-master-general, no money in the army- 
chests, and not even a paymaster-general. The magazines of 
shoes and cloaks, protilised to the militia, did not exist any more 
than those of fire-arms. The battalions of militia had not yet re- 
ceived orders to march, so that it was impossible for any of them 
to reach the frontiers of the Abruzzi before the enemy. For the 
same reason, nearly half of the national battalions only a ' ort 
their 
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their march that there was no longer a constitutional government, 
no rallying point, as it is a march of thirty or forty days from the 
Calabrias and Apulia to the frontiers. Besides, could the militia, 
collected for the first time, and with so much precipitation, deserve 
the name of battalions? The “three hundred” Abruzzians who 
offered themselves as rivals of the soldiers of Leonidas, and the 
“‘ sacred battalion,” destined for the corps which I commanded, 
were never organized. Was it then the fault of the nation, if it 
was so badly directed, and taken by surprise in the manner it was? 
Were not the taxes punctually paid, good order maintained ever 
where without gens d’armes, and ,did not sixty national battalions 
march immediately in obedience to a mere telegraphic order? And 
does not their rapid march, in the midst of so much confusion, 
prove beyond dispute the national order and unanimity ?? 

General Pepe has been blamed by military men for beginning 
the attack on the Austrians, instead of remaining in the passes of 
Antrodoco;— which latter measure, it is supposed, would have 
enabled him to dispute the possession of the Abruzzi with more 
chances of success. He thus vindicates his own conduct on that 
occasion : 

‘ In a question of this kind we must not look to the opinions of 
the multitude, but to those of experienced officers; and I know 
that at Paris several distinguished Generals, including some of the 
marshals of France, were all of opinion that I could not dispense 
with reconnoitring the enemy ; and that commanding young troops 
and national guards, brought together for the first time, it was 
necessary to defend the Abruzzi, not by waiting steadily to be at- 
tacked by disciplined troops, but by repeated engagements without 
losing the advantage of position.* And if I had been able to an- 

nounce 





¢ * It was very generally reported in the capital and in the pro- 
vinces that my orders were, not to attack the Austrians, who if 
they had not received provocation, would not have marched 
against us. These reports were spread on purpose to make it be 
believed, that I was the author of all the calamities which the nation 
would suffer from the war, and thereby draw upon me the hatred of 
my fellow-citizens, and deprive me of the possibility of serving them 
as a rallying point for the defence of the country. How could it 
ever be supposed, that the Austrians, who had declared their in- 
tention of entering the kingdom, even if the constitutional govern- 
ment were abolished, and had assembled the whole of their forces 
in the neighbourhood of Rieti, would have suspended hostilities if 
I had not attacked them? They only remained inactive for a few 
days at Rieti, waiting the effect of the publication of the threats 
and promises of the King, and General Frimont, in order to effect 
by such means of seduction the disbanding of my corps, and to 

et information of my movements by their spies. The Intendant of 
Aquila, who had been several months with the Austrians, directed 
their espionage with a great deal of talent. Finally, if it suited the 
enemy to gain time, by a parity of reasoning it did not suit me . 
gran 
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nounce to the nation the details of the 7th of March, divested of 
the disbanding, what a powerful effect it would have had upon the 
spirit of the people, of the army, and of the national guards !’ 


Art.24. An Historical Guide to Ancient and Modern Dublin. 
Illustrated by Engravings, after Drawings by Geo. Petrie, Esq. 
To which is annexed a Plan of the City. By the Rev. J. N. 
Wright, A.M. 12mo. pp.442, 10s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 1821. 

As we have had in late years so many Guides to places of resort 
at home and abroad, both important and insignificant, it may per- 
haps be some evidence of the neglect which our sister-island has 
suffered from us, in various respects, that we have not till now 
been supplied with a Vade Mecum for its metropolis. The present 
thick and’ closely printed volume may now be considered as 
remedying this deficiency ; especially as it has the respectable 
sanction of its compiler’s name, who declares that he has taken 
every pains to deserve the praise of candor, activity, and accuracy ; 
and that ‘ extensive local knowledge, diligent investigation where 
it was required, and information derived from members of some of 
the most important bodies of the city,’ have been concentrated to 
accomplish his object. | 

The work gives a sketch of the ancient History of Ireland; an 
account and geographical Description of the City of Dublin, with 
its Castle, Chapel, and Government ; the University, and all its in- 
stitutions; the Bank, and its Offices and Machinery; the Private 
and Country Bankers ; the various Institutions and Societies; the 
Cathedrals, Churches, and Catholic Chapels; Friaries and Nun- 
neries ; Protestant Dissenting’ Chapels; Municipal Government, 
Police, Prisons, and Houses of Correction; Asylums, Charitable 
Associations, and Schools; Theatres, and other Places of Amuse- 
ment; Barracks; Squares and Bridges; Law Courts and Public 
Offices ; Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c. &c. 

The great number of charitable and medical institutions shew 
that Dublin is as much distinguished by the benevolence and mu- 
nificence of its inhabitants as, to the honor of the age, all European 
cities of importance are now found to be. In the account of one 
of these buildings, in Baggot-street, called the ‘* House of Refuge,” 
for young women of unquestionable character, who are seeking 
situations and employment, founded by Mrs. Blachford, we meet 
with this interesting and pleasing anecdote : — ‘ Mrs. H. Tighe, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Psyche,” bestowed the purchase-money, given for that 
very beautiful poem, on this excellent institution, which was 








grant it him. The circumstances which took place in Piedmont a 
few days after were quite unlooked for by me, and could not be 
reckoned upon; as in the month of September preceding, havin 
in concert with the Junta of the government sent Colonel Pisa for 
the purpose of sounding the dispositions of that people and their 
government towards the Austrians, he was assured by persons of 
consequence that the Piedmontese were indisposed from making 
any movement in our favour.’ 
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founded by her mother.’ Such an act evinces that, in the mind 
of this accomplished lady, the beautiful virtue of charity was 
united to the graces of imagination; and it deserves imitation 
from others, whose successful pens have contributed to the afflu- 
ence of their purse. 

Many interesting particulars might be picked out of this volume ; 
the statistics of Dublin being, as we believe and have already inti- 
mated, not very well known to the English public: but we pre- 
fer to recommend the volume itself to our readers. The plates, 
seventeen in number, are very neatly executed. 


Art. 25. Paramythia ; or, Mental Pastimes: being original Anec- 
dotes, collected chiefly during a long Residence at the Court 
of Russia by the Author. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Lawler and 
Quick. 1821. 

It appears from internal evidence that we owe this little col- 
lection to Mr. Walker, who in 1803 published a folio volume on 
the Manners of the Russians, in conjunction with Mr. Atkinson ; 
and who now vouches for the truth of all that he relates. He 
passed many years at St. Petersburgh, during the reigns of the 
great Catherine and the mad Paul; and such of his anecdotes as 
refer to those personages must be deemed the most interesting, 
though it will scarcely be supposed that they can throw any new 
and material light on their characters. The author professes him- 
self to be a lover of drollery, and some few of his stories exem- 
plify that he is truly such, by sacrificing a little of decorum to that 
propensity. The anecdotes, which are called Scraps, are all pre- 
faced by introductions, and for these remarks Mr. W. begs the 
indulgence of his readers and critics ; an indulgence which we 
shall readily grant, as they often shew his turn for observation 
and knowlege of the world, though they also prove the truth of 
his own admission, that ‘ onthe score of education’ he has ‘ little 
to boast,’ the language being frequently inaccurate. (See p. 21., 
‘ horses, dogs, cattle, and animals; p. 125., ‘ firemen and assist- 
ance is difficult to obtain,’ &c. &c.) 

Our readers will thank us for a few quotations : 

‘ Such is the awe that dignified majesty impresses on the be- 
holders, and so peculiarly eminent was it in the striking manners 


and deportment of her Imperial Majesty, the Empress Catherine, © 


that even a Frenchman was overcome by it. The Count de 
was appointed ambassador by the court of Versailles to that of St. 
Petersburg: on the day of his audience and presentation, the Em- 

ress was seated on a splendid throne in the marble-hall, sur- 
rounded by the imperial family, the chevalier guard in silver 
armour, her generals, admirals, great officers of state, and of the 
court; foreign ministers, ladies of rank, and other distinguished 
characters, &c. &c. The Count de entered the saloon, but 
was so completely astonished and overawed by the magnificence of 
the scene, that, instead of delivering the speech he had studied, he 
could only kneel down at the foot of the throne, and stammer out, 
‘© Le rot, mon maitre, — Le rot, mon maitre,” and could absolutely 
| get 
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get no farther. The mh hs pitying his confusion and distress, 
rose with her accustomed obliging affability, and said, * My dear 
Count — The King your master, feeling the most friendly disposi- 
tion towards me and my empire, and wishing me all the Nididbpsais 
this world can bestow, has honoured you with the appointment of 
his ambassador so to tell me.” Then stepping from the throne 
with the utmost grace and ease, gave him her hand to kiss, and 
walked out of the hall.’ — 

‘ It is no scandal to admit that the benevolent, kind, ‘sensible, 
and great Catherine, had, when she was a widow, her favourites. 
General was appointed, and within a day or two after the ap- 
pointment, was walking with the Empress in the hermitage. (He 
had, as may be supposed, his embarrassments.) On entering the 
billiard-room, where they meant to play, I was found unfortunately 
standing by the fire. The Empress, whose presence of mind never 
forsook her, and who was fondling a little monkey she held on her 
arm, shoved him off. The animal leapt from her arm upon the 
billiard-table, and from thence upon my shoulder. I was fortu- 
nately used to the brute, and therefore stood still, without betray- 
ing any symptoms of fear. Her Majesty, seeing that, clapt her 
hands together, exclaiming, “‘ Général, j'ai gagné.” The General, 
as the reader may suppose, remained silent ; and while I, with due 
respect, was passing round one end of the billiard-table, and they 
were passing round the other, “ Your hundred roubles, General,’’ 
said her Imperial Majesty; ‘‘ 1 told you the English were never 
taken by surprise, or frgightened ;” and, nodding to me, added, 
** Bon jour, oo 

‘ Though the Russians had great reason to rejoice when the 
reign of the Emperor Paul was over, (indeed it was necessary to 
the well-doing of the empire,) yet much is to be said in his 
favour. He was an affectionate husband and father, a generous 
friend, and a liberal sovereign ; often extremely amiable ; always 
polite and witty; and though certainly not a handsome man, yet 
there was in his looks an air of wholesome health and cheerfulness, 
that impressed every one much in his favour. I think he could 
not control his errors; as there was evidently a slight approach to 
insanity in the organization of his mind ; in fact, he was not master 
of himself, or, as a Scotchman would say, he had a bee in his 
bonnet.’— 

‘ Extremes are dangerous. ‘The vexatious sumptuary laws of 
the Emperor Paul alarmed, teazed, and perplexed every body; 
but the simplicity and unaffected manner of the present Emperor 
and his consort have also had their inconveniences, as will be ma- 
nifest in the following, so difficult is it to govern. 

‘ When the present Emperor came to the throne,. and people 
were allowed to walk, ride, and dress rationally, and not like the 
old-fashioned wax-figures of the fifteenth century, her Imperial 
Majesty enjoyed, in common with others, this national reformation, 
She was walking in the summer-gardens, dressed with tasteful sim- 
plicity, and being really a beautiful, well-formed, interesting per- 
son, was noticed by an officer in the guards, who, having only seen 
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her at court in a hoop-petsicoe, lappets, and all thé other cum- 
brous paraphernalia, did not know her. He was much stfuck with 
her, accosted her, and went a step too far in his behaviour and im- 
portunities. The Empress'was obliged to call a court-servant to as- 
sist her escape from this enterprising knight, and, when she got|to 
the palace, mentioned the circumstance to the Emperor. He soon 
discovered the offender, but contented himself with saying, next 
morning, on the parade, that some officer in his guards had greatly 
insulted a lady who was dear to him ‘in the summer-gardens: that 
when he relaxed the strict sumptuary laws which lately existed, 
he meant his subjects should enjoy a rational liberty ; but he was 
sorry to find it had already degenerated into licentiousness. . He 
further added his hope that such improper conduct would never be 
repeated ; and concluded by trusting the gentlemen around him 
would think him mild, when they were told it was her Imperial 
Majesty who was the unfortunate lady so offended.’— : 

¢ A Russian merchant, whose name at this moment I do not re- 
collect, (nor is it important,) was extremely, even immensely, rich, 
yet lived in asmail obscure room, with hardly any fire, furniture, or 
attendance, though his house was larger than many palaces; bury- 
ing his money in casks in the cellar; and was so great a miser that 
he barely allowed himself the common necessaries of life. He placed 
‘his great security in the possession of a tremendous large and fierce 
dog, who used to go round his premises barking every night: the 
dog (as most dogs will do) died one day. His master was incon- 
solable ; but, remaining strict to his principle of economy, would 
not buy another, and actually performed the faithful creature’s ser- 
vices himself, going his rounds every evening, and barking as well 
and as loud as he could, in imitation of his deceased friend.’ 

We can certainly recommend. this small volume as a cure for an 
occasional half hour’s ennuz, and we are inclined to underwrite the 
author’s declaration that his anecdotes are all new, as well as true. 
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¢ Hibernicus’ will find that we have not been inattentive to the 
circumstances of his distressed country, at this moment ; and, if 
he will consult our last Number, he will there see a full and we 
believe a just representation of the evils under which Ireland is 
suffering, and has so long suffered. 





‘ A Reader’ is referred to the varying law of custom, — the 
“‘ lex et norma loquendi.”’ 





‘ X. Y.’ is requested to draw a small draft on his stock of 
patience. 





The AppENDIx to the last Volume of the Monthly Review was 
published on the Ist of June, with the Number for May. 
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